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CHEAP BOOKS. 


Ir is from no desire to keep the multitude in 
ignorance that we express a belief that cheap 
books are often a serious evil. We have no 
faith in the virtues of stupidity. We are 
sceptical as to the theory, that the more a 
human being is like a brute, the better he 
does his duties as a man. We see no reason 
for believing that a measure of thought, talent, 
and learning, is incompatible with plough- 
driving, cloth-weaving, or the office of hand- 
ing plates and uncovering dishes at dinner. 
We believe that the faculties which Almighty 
God in his wisdom has given to all, whatever 
their station in life, should be developed and 
cultivated in all, as far as those various sta- 
tions will permit, the limits of education being 
set by necessity, and necessity alone. There- 
fore, when we confess to regarding cheap 
books as very often a nuisance, which ought 
to be abated, our readers will not impute to 
us any fondness for ignorance, dulness, or 
stupidity. 

Nor do we mean that cheap books are in 
themselves an evil. Far from it. The cheaper 
the better, under certain restrictions. Nor, 
again, would we imply that the excessive cheap- 
ness which we condemn is an evil in all books, 
of all kinds, and under all circumstances. It 
is only when cheapness tends to deteriorate 
the quality of books, and to render good 
books scarce, that we deprecate that greedy 
demand for an impossible lowness of price, 
which is unhappily becoming an epidemic 
among English readers, and not the least 
among English Catholic readers. 

Nor, once more, is it for the sake of book- 
sellers and publishers that we are about to 
expatiate on the mischiefs to which we desire 
to call attention. That the cheap system is, 
in certain cases, a serious infliction upon both 
worthy and unworthy bibliopoles, can be 
doubted by none who are at all conversant 
with the mysteries of “ the trade.” We leave, 
however, the publishing and book-vending 
interest to take care of itself; as, in most 
cases, it certainly will do. Paternoster Row, 
with its dependencies, is as fully equal to the 
task of minding the main chance, as any class 
of men in the commercial community. It 
needs no help from us, and is far enough 
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from depending upon the opinions of luckless 
scribblers for its thriving in the world. The 
class of persons who suffer from the present 
system of exaggerated cheapness are authors 
and artists; and next to them the public, which, 
growing more and more exorbitant in its ery 
for the greatest possible quantity of matter 
at the lowest possible price, is fed with an 
intellectual food which every day is depre- 
ciated in quality, and becomes more and more 
valueless as a nourishment for the mind and 
the soul. 

We pray our readers, then, to ponder well 
the fact, that, at the standard of price to which 
the Catholic public expect to have good Ca- 
tholic books sold to them, it is utterly impos- 
sible that such books should be provided, 
except under a rare combination of favour- 
able circumstances. The money which Ca- 
tholics are willing to give for books is totally 
inadequate to make it possible to publish them 
with any tolerable remuneration to their wri- 
ters, or even with any remuneration atall. The 
general purchaser has not the slightest notion 
of the outlay that is involved in the publica- 
tion of any and every book, and of the mill- 
stone which the present system hangs about 
the necks of those who would supply the 
public with intellectual food, if they were 
put into a position to do so. A lady or a 
gentleman grumbles and frowns at being asked 
tu pay one-half or one-third of the price of a 
pair of boots or shoes, or the price of a leg 
of mutton, for a volume which the author has 
spent perhaps two, three, or four months of 
hard mental labour in preparing. The dimi- 
nution which has taken place in the price of 
some books, carried as it has been in some 
cases to a preposterous extent, has created an 
unhealthy craving after a still further cheap- 
ening, to be applied alike to all classes of 
publications, and under all possible circum- 
stances. And we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that amongst ourselves there exists no 
more insuperable barrier to the advance of 
education and intellectual cultivation, than 
this almost universal disinclination to pay a 
reasonable price for books of a sterling cha- 
racter. 

That what we are saying is any thing but 
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a fiction. and is not even a fiction “ founded 
on fact,” but a literal every-day truth, we 
shall speedily shew by a few figures and cal- 
culations. But before doing this, we must 
pause a moment to remind the reader that 
in the production of all books there are four 
classes of persons concerned, each one of whom 
must be paid for his share in the transaction. 
It is obvious also that each one of these must 
be paid, not according to any arbitrary or 
fantastic standard, dictated by caprice, but 
by the laws which govern the products of 
human skill and energy in all their manifold 
modifications. You must not pay ail classes 
on the same scale. On the lowest principles 
of expediency, and simply from the selfish 
desire of keeping up the supply, you must 
pay for certain goods more than for others. 
If you do not pay more for those which only 
a few can produce than for those which any 
body can produce, the inevitable result of 
your folly will be a cessation of the supply 
altogether. 

Nevertheless, we growl over the guineas 
we give to a physician, or the bulk of a 
barrister’s fee, forgetting what the education 
necessary to make men good barristers or 
doctors has eost; and also forgetting that 
unless doctors and barristers are paid so as 
to enable them to live like gentlemen, they 
will not de gentlemen; and if they are not 
so, they will never be competent to advise us 
in the affairs of our bodies and our purses. 
The rule holds good from the bricklayer’s 
labourer, and common country labourer in 
the ficlds, upwards. We may, if we please, 
say that society ought to pay no more to a 
carpenter for putting up a few shelves, than 
to a ploughman for spending an equal amount 
of time in following the plough-tail. But if 
society is so simple as to attempt to enforce 
this theory in practice, society will infallibly 
be compelled to go without the carpenter's 
skill altogether, and the whole human race 
will be reduced to one dead level of ignore 
ance, stupidity, helplessness, and barbarism. 
If we will not pay all producers in proportion 
to the nature of their productions, we may 
as well burn our books and houses, strip off 
our coats and stockings, clothe ourselves in 
skins, and go and live in the woods at once, 
like the savages to whose primeval state of 
barbarism we are wilfully reducing ourselves 
and our children. 

Each one of the four classes of persons 
concerned in the publication of books must 
therefore be ‘remunerated according to the 
quality of the work he does. He must re- 
ceive that payment without which it is im- 
possible that the work he produces can be 
good of its kind. We speak of these as four 
classes, though from the author down to the 
printer's devil, the somewhat arbitrary laws 
of society divide them into various gradations, 


which melt into one another by almost im : 
ceptible degrees. There is the author wh 
writes the book, the artist who designs “ 
illustrations, and the engraver who transfer 
them to wood, copper, steel, or stone. then 
is the publisher, who buys the copyright, and 
publishes the book at his own risk, or ¢lg, 
publishes for the author ; there is the inter. 
mediate house in the wholesale trade, which 
transfers the book from the publisher to the 
retail bookseller; there is the retail boo. 
seller, with all his assistants in business; there 
is the whole machinery concerned in the print: 
ing,—the master-printer, who, to do his work 
well, ought to be a man of education and jp. 
telligence, with the whole multitude of com. 
positors, readers, pressmen, and so forth, some 
of whom must be not mere mechanics, but 
persons of thought and good information; 
there is the whole paper-making establish. 
ment, from the manufacturers of and dealers 
in paper, down to their humblest working 
boys and women ; and there is also the book. 
binder, with his staff, some of whom again 
must be more than mere animated machines, 
if the work is to be completed so as to satisfy 
the demands of a cultivated taste and faney; 
besides others whom we have not named. 
All these many workers are classed, on the 
whole, by society and necessity, into four 
divisions. First, there is the mechanical class, 
the men, women, and boys, who work chiefly 
with their hands; secondly, the tradesman 
class, comprising the retail bookseller, the 
master-printer, and the paper-dealer; thirdly, 
the men of capital and wholesale dealing, who 
publish the book; and fourthly, the author 
and the artist. Now, as it happens, the firs 
three of these four classes are far less affected 
by the excessive cheapness which we depre- 
cate than the last. Doubtless, all suffer to 
some extent, though there are instances (by 
no means common) in which the publisher 
thrives wonderfully upon the system. With 
these three sections, however, we have nothing 
now to do. Altogether, they take care of 
themselves, and are probably as nearly as may 
be elevated to that rank and social position 
which the nature of their occupation renders 
it desirable that they should fill. When they 
have enough to do, each in their way, they 
live very well, and have little or nothing to 
complain of. It is the author (and in speaking 
_of him we comprise the artist, who is somé 
times his coadjutor) who is crushed to death 
| by the demands of that despotic public whose 
_behests he would fain obey, even though he 
perishes in the attempt. With all the others, 
taking the remuneration paid for labour at 
present standard, all that is needed 1s 4 
ficiency of it. With the unfortunate being 
whose brain produces the material for all this 
| production, the case is far otherwise. 
{| the demand be what it may, he. never ¢a” 
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remunerated as the necessities of the case 


require; and as the demand practically is, 
he is repeatedly not even remunerated on the 
present miserable and shameful scale. 

We suppose we need not stay to prove, that 


the writers of books ought, as a class, to hold | 


that position in society which entitles a person 
to be regarded, when it is not his own fault 
that it is otherwise, as a gentleman. 


It would | 


be an insult to the readers of the Rambler to | 
imagine that they would degrade the men | 


who furnish the food for all that is best and 
noblest in their nature, to the level of those 
who make their shoes and clean their horses, 


| as we have specified. 


or even of those who dispense tea and sugar | 


by the pound, and calicoes by the yard. We 
do not say that authors, as a class, ought to 
be able to drive a carriage and pair, to drink 
claret and hock for dinner, or be waited on 
by a smart footman in showy livery. But 
they ought unquestionably to be men of re- 
spectable incomes, say from 3001, to 1000/. 


a year, if they are (as most men are) married, | 


and have a wife and family to support. They 
ought to be in circumstances to associate with 
the best of cultivated society, though perhaps — 
not the most fashionable or aristocratic. They 


ought to be men of that degree of or Me 
which unfortunately still costs so much in this | 
They ought to be persons of refined | 


country. 
feelings, polished manners, and gentlemanly 
habits. 
cook their dinners, or divide the cleaning of 
their houses with a dirty maid of all work. 
They ought not to be in a state of perpetual 
pecuniary anxiety, arising from the impossi- 
bility of preserving a decent appearance on 
the scantiest means, 
to purchase and continually add to a good 
library, and to live in a healthy situation and 
a moderately large house, and to take recrea- 
tion daily, and at times to rest altogether 
from their toils. All this is literally essential, 
absolutely essential, to the healthy and ener- 
getic working of the mental powers, and the 
consequent production of good books. The 
mind can no more toil well without these ap- 
pliances, than a steam-engine can work without 
oil to its wheels. The infirmities, both phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual, of poor human 


Their wives ought not to have to — 


They ought to be able | 


nature, render the healthy operations of the in- | 
' one venture to maintain that no sacrifice is to 


telligence almost impossible under that pres- 
sure which weighs down so many a mind of | 
high qualifications and burning zeal, and whic h 
prevents the production of many a work of | 
learning, genius, and skill. The mysterious 
union between the body and the soul is such, 
that a rough, poor, hard-working life in bodily 
things is hopelessly incompatible with a devo- 
tion of the energies of the mind to intellectual 
pursuits. That very high cultivation of the 
faculties which fits a man to write a good 
book, produces a physical sensitiveness, and 
a refinement of general character, which de- 


| dear? 


| 
| 
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mand a social position removed from the cares 
and ruder toils of handicraft and the worry of 
petty pecuniary vexations. All this will be 
readily granted by every person who has fairly 
considered what intellectual labour is, and 
what a truly valuable writer must in almost 
all cases be. 

We assume, therefore, that the remuneration 
given to men and women who devote them- 
selves to literature as a profession, and also in 
a proportionate degree to those who are only 
partly occupied in literary pursuits, ought to 
be such as to supply them with incomes such 
In other words, the in- 
come of a literary man ought to be about the 
same as that of other classes of men whose 
occupations, though not popularly called lite- 
rary, are yet intellectual. Authors ought to 
be paid by the same scale as lawyers, doctors, 
officers in the army and navy, and other classes 
of professional men, who (like enginecrs and 
architects) live by working their brains. All 
these various professions live, on the whole, 


'as gentlemen, so far as money is concerned, 


If some fall below the mark, others mount up 
into the very wealthy and aristocratic ranks. 
If at one end of the scale there are briefless 
barristers, and half-starved physicians, and 
apothecaries who number hardly a dozen 
patients; there are lawyers in the Tlouse of 
Lords and Commons, and physicians with 
baronetcies and enormous fortunes, at the 
other end, who make up the average, and 
justify the assertion that the members of all 
these professions do actually five by their in- 
tellectual toils. 

And will any man of decent feelings and 
ordinary thought,—much more, will any 
Christian, maintain that those whose office it 
is to form the mind, to mould the immortal 
soul, should be men of a lower grade in the 
scale of intellectual refinement and intelligence 
than those men who superintend our money- 
affairs, settle our quarrels, physic our bodies, 
and build and adorn our houses? Will any 
Catholic who has an eye to perceive the posi- 
tion which his religion is called to take in this 
country at the present moment, and who knows 
the bearings of intellectual cultivation of all 
kinds upon the prosperity of the Chureh and 
the salvation of immortal souls; will such an 


be made for the purpose of fostering a life of 
study among those who are capable of it, and 
whose published labours would be of ineal- 
culable benefit to the cause we all hold most 
Surely we need say no more in con- 
demnation of that base, grovelling, worldly, 
and antichristian spirit, which will bestow 
its wealth by handfuls for the furthering a 
secular aim, or in the purchase of clothes, 
horses, and vulgar finery, and yet grudges a 
few pounds, or almost a few shillings, for the 


_ cherishing all that is most worthy of culture 
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and affection, and most intimately bound up 
with the welfare of our beloved faith. 

Now let us see how far it is possible for a 
man who devotes himself to a literary life to 
live by his occupation, according to the pre- 
sent state of the demand for cheapness in 
books. We shall best convince our readers of 
the oppressive nature of the exactions made 
by the public upon those who write for their 
amusement and benefit, by simply stating the 
details of the cost of a single book ; entreat- 
ing them to ask themselves whether such a 
state of things is not an intolerable evil. 

Let the reader, then, look round his book- 
shelves, or over his library or drawing-room 
table, and take up some recently issued book 
from one of our Catholie publishers, of some 
250 pages in length, of respectable appear- 
anee, and of that medium size which fashion 
and convenience now make popular in our 
religious publications. Such a volume, nicely 
done up in cloth, lettered at the back in gold, 
and perhaps with an illustration or two, is 
generally sold for three shillings, or sometimes 
even for half-a-crown ; and many, we fear, are 
the pathetic remonstrances that proceed from 
the innocent and ill-used public at being com- 
pelled to disburse this exorbitant sum for what 
it considers so small a return. We will sup- 
pose, however, that the book in question costs 
three shillings, which is the price of half-a- 
dozen ice-creams, or a pair of middiing kid- 
gloves, or a dish of mutton-chops.* 

Now what has been expended upon this 
little volume, before one single copy can be is- 
sued to the public, and what are the profits that 
remain for the luckless being whose brain has 
toiled for many a weary hour in its composi- 
tion, when all the copies of the edition are 


disposed of? We shall suppose that 1000 | 


copies of the book are printed, and that all of 
them are sold. And this, be it observed, is 
nothing more than a supposition, for many is 
the excellent Catholic publication published 
at this price, which never reaches a sale of 
1000 copies, so limited is the demand amongst 
us, partly from apathy, and partly from a want 
of knowledge of the duty of the public to- 
wards those who write the books which it de- 
sires to read. Such a volume will cost, for 
printing, about 40/.; for paper, about 122. ; for 
binding, about 164; and for advertising (at 
a very low estimate) 5/.; making altogether 
75l, This estimate also allows but a very 
small sum for those corrections of the press 
which, to some extent or other, are inevitable 
in all original compositions, and in many cases 
amount to a very serious item in the expenses 
ofa publication. We may, however, perhaps 
by . see ss ticles which appeared in this Journal, entitled 

ease Experience of the Catholic Relizion,” are 
how reprinted, considerably enlarged, and are sold for 
on Shilling. Yet they contain 111 closely printed pages, 


wid as much matter as half an ordinary Svo volume 
constantly sold at half-a-guinea or more. ~ 7 





| 








estimate the cost of 1000 copi 
volume to be 75l. Pes of aah 
Now then for the returns of the sale, Th 
book we suppose to be sold to the public . 
three shillings each copy. From this thre: 
shillings is to be deducted, first, the trade 
profits allowed to the retail bookseller by the 
publisher ; secondly, the per-centage paid ty 
the publisher himself by the person who yp. 
dertakes the risk of the publication (and which 
must be deducted whether that person be the 
author or the publisher himself) ; and thirdly, 
sundry copies of the book which are by lay 
given to public libraries, and by necessity are 
sent free to various journals for review, The 
first of these deductions, viz. the allowance 
made by the publisher to the retail bookseller, 
and those London houses who supply the 


| country and retail trade, is 25 per cent, and, 


besides this, an additional copy gratis for 
every twenty-four copies thus taken ; making 
the allowance to the trade nearly 29 per cent. 
Add to this the 10 per cent claimed by the 
publisher for his services, and the copies ne- 
cessarily given away, and we find that at 
least 40 per cent is deducted from the selling 
price of any book, before one farthing goes 
into the pocket of the author, if he is the 
publisher of his own book, or to the party, 
whoever he is, who undertakes the risk, and is 
compelled to pay the cost of printing, paper, 
and advertising, whether the book sells or 
not. 

The whole selling price of 1000 copies of 
such a book as we have specified, at three 
shillings each, amounts to 3000 shillings, or 
150/. From this deduct 40 per cent, or, in 
other words, two-fifths of the whole sum, and 
there remains 90/. to pay for all the cost of 
publishing, and to remunerate the author be- 
sides. The cost of publishing we have seen 
to be about 75/.; and thus the enormous sum 
of 15. remains to pay the author for all his 
toils ! 

Now, further, let us inquire what the writer 
has been compelled to give, in expectation of 
gaining this munificent reward, which is equal 
to the yearly wages of a London housemaid, 
without her board and lodging. From an ex- 
tensive experience, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that few or no persons could calculate 
upon writing the amount of original matter 
which such a book would contain in less than 
two months, allowing for ordinary health, and 
for those occasional interruptions which would 
certainly befal him, We do not say that 
many persons might not and do not produce 
an equal quantity in far less time; but we ™) 
that in the long-run they could not continue 
to produce at a quicker rate. Their sie 
would not stand it; they would have pumpe 
themselves dry, or, instead of pouring forth 2 
freshand healthy stream of thought, they wo" 
throw out a mere torrent of rubbish, whi’ 
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would be as tedious and profitless to their 
readers to peruse, as it was irksome and painful 
to themselves to bring forth. Even this would 
be a rate of production to which many per- 
sons fully competentto writegood books would 
not be equal. ‘The slavery of those who write 
for the daily press is a proverb. The thought 
of having to write a leading-article, as long as 
those in the Times, every day in the year, 
would be appalling to the generality of readers; 
and the facility and rapidity with which Mr. 
G. P. h. James writes new novels is one of 
the marvels whieh are astonishing the observ- 
ant public. But what will the kind-hearted 
and amiable reader of the Fambler say, 
when we assure him or her that the writing 
of such a volume as we are supposing every 
two months in the year, is a more rapid rate 
of supply than either the writers of leading- 
articles in the Zimes or Mr. James himself 
attains to? For a man to make an income of 
100. a year at the rate by which Catholic 
publishers are enabled to remunerate the 
authors whose works they publish, he must 
write as much as a leading-article and a half 
in one of the daily papers, on the average, 
every weck-day that he lives. Such is the 
fact; and a most momentous fact it is, not 
only for the writers of books, but for all who 
read them, and would have books written 
that may deserve to be read. To live, and 
bring up a family, like a person of respecta- 
bility, on the income which an educated Ca- 
tholic can gain with his pen, is an utter im- 
possibility. Supposing all things, even as they 
now are, to combine in his favour; supposing 
he never wants a publisher to employ him, is 
never seized with a long illness, is never hard 
put to it for a subject, is never afflicted with 
that mental exhaustion and depression which 
are the lot of all who work hard with their 
brains »>—Supposing all this (which in any in- 
dividual case is highly improbable), he will 
gain the income of a tolerably good London 
carpenter, or of a petty shopkeeper in a country 
town! 

The unhappy results of such a state of 
things is palpable to the simplest. A Catholic 
literature, whether on purely theological, or 
on secular, or half-secular subjects, cannot be 
created until this evil is remedied. Unless 
those who are now the purchasers of Catholic 
books are willing to expend more money for 
the indulgence of their wishes, or until the 
number of those who buy becomes double or 
threefold what it now is, it is vain to hope to 
sce men of genius, learning, and perseverance 
devote their energies to the cause. We shall 


continue as now to be supplied with a litera- 
rure as small in character, as the volumes in 
which it is clothed are diminutive in size. 
We shall have translations of short books, 
generally ill executed, in tolerable quantity ; 
we shall have reprints at a ruinously low 


| 








price to all parties concerned; we shall see 
now and then some zealous individual, a 
priest or a layman, coming forward and _ pre- 
senting the Catholie public with a really valu- 
able work, original or translated, which he 
publishes at his own risk, without a hope 
of gaining a farthing by the transaction; we 
shall have every now and then a solitary 
volume from one of those few celebrated Ca- 
tholic pens whose productions a bookseller 
will publish at his own cost, because they 
are sure to pay him; and the whole inter- 
spersed at intervals with a short production, 
now fiery, now prosy, now antiprotestant, 
now valuable, now unmitigatedly worthless, 
from one of those ardent spirits who must 
write, and who will write, though few may 
read their lucubrations, save the critics who 
are doomed to review them. 

At this very time we could mention facts 
to our readers, if such revelations were scemly, 
which would astonish them as to the paralys- 
ing influences of this over-wrought cheapness 
in our books. We know of some of the ablest 
pens at this moment lying dormant because 
there exists no possibility of gaining a remu- 
neration for their labours. We believe that 
there is scarcely one solitary original work 
of any name which has been for some time 
brought out by a Catholie publisher, which 
has not been published at the sole risk of the 
author. An exception to this may be found 
in the case of the most popular of all the 
works written on their conversion by some of 
the recent Anglican converts; but it is an ex- 
ception which proves the rule we are shewing. 
Though more than 2000 copies of it have 
been sold, it has been sold at so low a price 


that it has only just now cleared its expenses! 





Another circumstance must also be borne 
in mind by those who would reduce our lite- 
rature to this suicidal cheapness. It is this: 
— that in all books, except periodicals, the 
real selling price is actually less than the 
nominal selling price. There is not a respec- 
table bookseller in London who will not de- 
duct 10 per cent from the cost of any new 
book, when the purchaser does not demand 
an exorbitant credit in paying his bill. In all 
the large towns throughout England the same 
deduction is invariably made when a purchase 
is made to the value of a sovereign, and very 
frequently when it only amounts to four or 
five shillings. Nor is this all. Many book- 
sellers will give their customers 15 per cent 
discount, and some few even more than this. 
Without, however, taking these few into the 
calculation, it is certain that no person need 
pay more than nine-tenths of the price of any 
new book, even though he has several weeks’ 
credit in paying for it. Consequently the 
demand for cheapness is even more needless 
and unreasonable than at first sight appears. 
A volume, called a 5s. book, is really to be 
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had for 4s. $d. or 4s. 6d., and therefore the 
purchaser has less reason to complain than 
he even thinks he has. 

The truth is, the trade-allowance is too 
large, according to the present facilities of 
business which exist throughout the empire. 
The rule of allowing 25 and 29 per cent to 
the retail dealer was established when the 
carriage of packages throughout the country 
was tedious and costly, when the postage of 
letters was eight times as high as it now is, 
and when country booksellers were obliged 
to keep a large quantity of books in stock, 
and consequently required a large profit on 
those they sold, in order to compensate for 
the loss of those that remained on their hands. 
In those days five-and-twenty per cent was 
no exorbitant sum for the retailer of books 
to put into his pocket, to pay him for his 
labour, his risk, and the interest of the capital 
embarked in his trade. But now railways 
meander over the whole face of Great Britain, 
and there is not a petty stationer in a town of 
1000 inhabitants who has not his parcel from 
one of the great London houses once or twice 
a week, and who cannot write to town with 
his orders, once or twice a day, for the sum 
of one penny sterling. And the natural re- 
sult of these increased facilities in carriage 
and so forth appears in the discount which 
the retail bookseller will now make upon the 
goods he sells, and which is a larger deduc- 
tion than is made (we believe) in any other 
article of trade whatsoever. 

What, then, the reader will ask, is the pur- 
pose of all these remarks? What can any 
single individual do to counteract all this 
undeniable mischief to the cause of Catholic 
literature? The answer is plain. Do not 
refuse to buy a new Catholic work, when it is 
really worth having, because it is not brought 
down to that infinitesimally small price at 
which valuable books are reprinted by Pro- 
testant publishers, who can command a sale 
of as many thousands as we can hope for 
hundreds. And further still, buy more books 
of that cheap sort which the urgency of popu- 
lar demand is now drawing from the Catho- 
lic press, and of which the sale is so limited, 
that it seareely yields to the author any re- 
muneration at all,—every farthing that is 
gained being divided among printer, paper- 
maker, binder, bookseller, and publisher, 

If the ordinary readers of the Rambler and 
other Catholic publications had the smallest 
conception of all that is gone through by 
those whose writings they read, perhaps with 
the greatest delight, edification, and instrue- 
tion, in producing works which yield, either 
no profit at all, or such as it is utterly 
impossible to live upon; they would not 
count it an unreasonable request when we 
say to them, that the Catholic public must 
make an effort to eucourage those who toil in 





a service, if they would keep Catholic lie 
erature even up to its present unsatisfactory 
condition, and much more if they would raise 
it to the point to which, as Christians, we are 
bound to desire to see it raised. Little, in. 
deed, do those who are not writers, but read. 
ers, know of what it is to write and publish 
in these days. Neat, finished, and noiseless, 
as is the appearance of the writer's printed 
thoughts, when they first come forth and 
court the approbation of a fastidious world: 
peaceful and calm as is the process of perus- 
ing a periodical when it issues from the prin- 
ter’s hands; joyous, happy, brilliant, or pro. 
found, as may seem the meditations or fanta- 
sies of the gifted writer, whose words greet 
our eyes, as we devour his last new medita- 
tions, reclining at our ease in our well-stuffed 
chair, or comfortably drinking our morning 
cup of tea;—little is there thus conveyed to 
the reader’s imagination of all that has been 
done and suffered in the process by which 
this seemingly easy result has been brought 
to its completion. The delights of popular 
authorship are accounted so sweet and mani- 
fold, and the returns it must bring to the 
purse of the deserving author are deemed so 
sure, that those who are not initiated into its 
secret life conceive it to be a path of comfort 
and peace, trodden only by a few, because 
only a few have the abilities or acquirements 
to tread it. Especially is periodical writing 
supposed to be a species of delicious intellec- 
tual recreation, as charming as it is remunera- 
tive. There are many, for instance, who envy 
the Editor of the Rambler as one of the most 
fortunate of mortals, and dream that the 
composition and arrangement of the various 
articles and reviews which fill our pages 1s @ 
task which, if it requires some little leisure 
and ability, is yet upon the whole a labour of 
well-requited love, unchequered by throes of 
pain, either of the mind or of the body. 

Oh, sweet and simple delusion! We would 
that every individual who thus watches our 
progress with half-envious gaze, or who re 
marks upon our faults and deficiencies with 
unrelenting sharpness, could assume our iden- 
tity for one single month, and try, by his or 
her personal experience, what it is to edit 
and to write a single Number of our humble 
journal. Unquestionably, it Aas its pleasures 
and its rewards; but they are far different 
and far less than the popular idea aceounts 
them, and they are accompanied with draw 
backs of which few persons have the faintest 
conception. Of these dark spots, which 
cloud the light of our editorial existence 
many cannot, of course, be made public ; but 
one or two of the most palpable may 
briefly hinted, in order that our readers may 
perceive that it is not without urgent reason 
that we plead the cause of all those who, like 
ourselves, have a share in supplying aid 
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fellow-Catholics with information, amuse- 
ment, and such little instruction and edifica- 
tion as our poor abilities enable us to offer to 
them. 

Take, for instance, the peculiar circum- 
stance, that, in writing for English Catholics, 
we are very frequently like men who walk 
upon a field strewed with gunpowder, which 
may explode all around them in a moment. 
We are, some of us, the most sensitive and 
touchy class of men in the world, and the 
most unreasonable in our expectations of one 
another. Not that this is, of course, the case 


with all Catholics, or even with a majority of | 


our number, but it is too often the case with 


' 


those who are most ready to come promi- | 


nently forward before the public eye, and 
who, though perhaps few in real amount, yet 
seem to represent a body in the background, 
who are, in fact, calm, gentle, and charitable. 
An editor or a writer who ventures, like our- 
selves, to escape from the land of common- 


place trivialities, and who would handle those | 


topics which are most practically interesting 
in the present day, is as sure to run his head 
against some unexpected obstacle or long- 
cherished prejudices, as a soldier in the thick- 
est of a battle is certain to encounter a bullet 
or a blow. So long as a Catholic writer is 
satisfied to batter loudly upon the old tumble- 
down tenements of Protestantism, to expend 
his energies in criticising books of general 
literature, for which few Catholics have any 


deep regard, or to expatiate in the world of 


fiction and poetry, so long may he hope to be 
regarded by his brother Catholics as an ad- 
mirable individual, pious, learned, courageous, 
talented, witty, heroic, and so forth. But let 
him, with adventurous pen, once approach the 
region of realities, and put upon paper some 
few thoughts on those topics which are of 
daily pressing interest to every devout and 
thoughtful son of the Church, and lo! the air 
around him bristles with controversial spears, 
a flight of arrows salutes his startled counte- 
nance, while shouts and cries around inform 
him that he is not only in error, but a traitor 
to his cause, and (in plain words) no better 
than he should be. 

Of much of all this, of course, we make 
not a word of complaint. It is all fair, right, 
desirable, and necessary, that every man should 
have his say, and that those who criticise 
others should themselves be criticised. We 
have no idea of making an appeal ad mise- 
ricordiam, any more than of erying peccavi, 
when we encounter the blows of open adversa- 
ries, however zealously they may be laid upon 
our heads. But what we do complain of, and 
what no man pretends to justify, is the absurd 
imputations which are too often made against 
Catholic writers (whether those who write in 
our own journal or elsewhere), for mere dif- 
ferences of opinion on subjects where every 





| 
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man has a right to his own view. It is really 
intolerable to look back a few years,—say 
five, eight, or ten,—and reckon up the num- 
ber of fierce personal attacks which have been 


| made in print upon individuals of the Catho- 


lic body, for no overt acts of evil, or false 
doctrine, but simply because they took differ- 
ent views, on perhaps trivial subjects, from 
those of their assailants. We (that is, the 
writer of this present article) have ourselves 
a special right to bring forward this subject, 
for we believe we may claim the distinetion 
—such as it is—of being, without any ex- 
ception, the most vehemently assaulted indi- 
vidual in the whole English Catholic body. 
To one other Catholic, who has been pre- 
eminently the mark for the onslaughts of the 
Protestant press, on the ground that he is (as 
they have called him) “the great apostle of 
wickedness,”—to him, of course, we yield the 
palm, so far as anticatholic pugnacity is con- 
cerned. But with this one exception, it is 
certain, that if posterity should decide upon 
the merits and pe ‘rsonal character of the hum- 
ble individual who now endeavours to engage 
the reader's attention, by the criticisms which 
have been made upon him in the pages of 
newspapers, he will be esteemed an absolute 
disgrace to the Church of which he is indeed 
but an unworthy, though sincere, son. The 
number of columns w hich have been taken 
up by correspondents and writers in the 7imes 
and elsewhere, in shewing that he is a rogue, 
an emissary of Satan, a vilifier of the saints, 
a hater of all that is Christian in art, a traitor 
to the cause of the Church, and a very bad 
sort of a fellow into the bargain, is truly as- 
tonishing. ‘The whole would positively make 
a good-sized pamphlet, and form a curious 
item in the collection of some future compiler 
of the “ Amenities of Literature.” 

It happens, moreover, that those persons W ho 
are displeased with our sentiments on any sub- 
ject are often not content with discharging a 
storm of reproaches upon our devoted head, but 
conceive it to be their duty also instantly to 
cease to purchase the unlucky journal which has 
been so unfortunate as to contain the remarks 
objected to, and to denounce it right and left 
among their acquaintances as a pestilent thing, 
to be extirpated root and branch. We know, 
it is true, that very often those who undertake 
the chivalrous task of doing us all the harm 
in their power, sometimes are spce dily molli- 
fied, and come round again to the be lief that 
after all we—like the personage whose work 
we are supposed to have been doing—are not 
so black as they have painted us. But still it 
is an undeniable fact, that a custom prevails 
among many English Catholics of ceasing to 
read any Catholic journal or book which hap- 
pens to take up the side on any given sub- 


| ject which is opposed to that whic ‘h they them- 


selves espouse. How unreasonable such a 
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system is, they will surely see on a little re- 
flection. In Protestants it might be more 
consistent; because Protestants, maintaining 
that every man is his own Pope, naturally con- 
ceive themselves justified in each maintaining 
his own personal infallibility in all things. 
But in a Catholic, who believes that the Church 
alone is infallible, and that these matters, on 
which Catholies differ, are mere questions of 
opinion, in which any man may be right, and 
any man wrong, this tyranny is as unreason- 
able as it is pernicious. How pernicious it is, 
appears from its destructive influence upon 
every kind of Catholic literature. It is a 
suicidal act on the part of those who desire 
to see Catholics possess some books, and some 
periodicals of talent and energy. It tends 
to make it impossible to support any Catholic 
publication whatsoever; because those who 
agree in essentials cannot agree to differ in 
non-essentials with mutual forbearance and 
charity. Our numbers at the utmost are 
barely sufficient to make it possible to support 
Catholic journals of respectability; and this 
ungenerous spirit, which prompts us to de- 
nounce altogether a publication which ex- 
presses views on one or two subjects different 
from our own, damages the cause of religion 
to an extent far greater than those who act 
upon it have any conception of. If we are to 
do any thing at all in concert, we must agree 
to let every man give utterance to his own per- 
sonal views, and not withdraw our countenance 
from him because those views are opposed to 
those we ourselves entertain. 

But, the reader will exclaim, doubtless you 
are not without some considerable reward in 
the pecuniary way for all you do and endure. 
No one, he will say, would go on writing 
month after month unless his labours, how- 
ever painful, were profitable. What will it be 
thought, then, when we state, that so far from 
having gained one farthing by all our toils, we 
have fost a very considerable sum? Notwith- 
standing all that has been done by a small 
number of kind and zealous friends, we are 
considerably out of pocket, and the only gainers 
are our readers, and the booksellers of whom 
they make their purchases. And this, although 
nearly every one of our many contributors has 
written purely for the love of the cause, and 
without the smallest remuneration. At the 
present time the returns of our journal barely 
pay for printing, paper, &c., without yielding 
a solitary guinea for the payment of editorial 
labour, or of all the various articles and reviews 
which from time to time we offer to the Catho- 
lic world. Such is the unvarnished fact; and 





therefore we think we are not without justig. 
cation in further requesting of such of our 
readers as value the existence of such a jour. 
nal as the Rambler, that they would do their 
utmost to extend its circulation in every wa 

that may be possible. It has at times o 
suggested to us that, as has been done with 
success by different Protestant publications, 
we should make a general appeal to our readers, 
and fix a day on which the Rambler wou 
cease to exist, unless its friends came forward 
with immediate aid. We have never, however, 
done this; but we take this opportunity of laying 
the facts of the case before our well-wishers, 
and appealing both to their kindness and their 
justice thereupon. If there exists any man 
who can afford it, who would not think his 
money ill spent by sending us a cheque for 
50l. or 100/., or for any less sum, to be di- 
vided among the various contributors to our 


pages who have written gratuitously, we need - 


not say that we believe he would be conferring 
an important benefit upon the cause of Catho- 
lic literature. 

That our labours Aave been of advantage 
to many persons, we have frequently received 
very striking proofs. Not only have they 
many times contributed to the strengthening 
the faith of Catholics, to removing painful dif- 
ficulties of long continuance, and to exercis- 
ing a most happy power upon those who are 
plunged into infidelity or are still separated 
from our communion, but in the most im- 
portant of all subjects on which we have ven- 
tured to touch, viz. purely theological topics, 
our essays have received very high commenda- 
tions from authorities whose judgment is re- 
ceived almost as law throughout Catholic Chris- 
tendom. Encouraged, enlivened—we bat 
almost said inspired—by these gratifying re- 
sults, we have continued our efforts until now, 
and shall continue them with undiminished 
zeal, knowing that the field that lies open to 
be tilled before us is so vast and so wonder- 
fully fertile, that when cultured even by the 
least efficient husbandman it yields an abund- 
ant return, which is not the less precious to 
those who love God and man because it Is 80 
often unaccompanied with any gain of earthly 
riches, 

At the same time, we have thought it our 
duty, on behalf of all persons who, like our- 
selves, are engaged in the ill-requited task ol 
writing for their fellow-men, to state the case 
of Catholic authorship as we now have stated 
it, confident that an appeal to the good ‘seust, 
gratitude, and generous feelings of our readers 
will not be made in vain. 
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Since our remarks on “ Cheap Books” were 
written, a correspondence has been commenced 
in the pages of the Vablet on a kindred 
topic, —the establishment of a periodical for 
the Catholic poor. How cordially we sym- 
pathise with the writer who introduced the 
subject to public notice we need not say ; 
and most heartily we wish him, and all who 
may support him, success in the work he has 
undertaken to promote. We think, however, 
that we may be doing some little service to- 
wards the cause he has at heart by calling 
attention to some of the peculiar difficulties 
which will stand in the way of its accom- 
plishment; not in order to deter him from the 
attempt, but to point out some few of those 
conditions which we conceive to be abso- 
lutely essential to his success. Difficult as 
the work is generally judged to be, we sus- 
pect it is even more difficult than most per- 
sons suppose. In truth, it is only not an 
impossibility, because scarcely any thing in 
the world is an impossibility to determined, 
persevering, and capable men. Many of the 
obstacles which beset such a scheme result, 
however, from a want of a sufficiently ex- 
tended view of their nature and origin; and 
therefore the suggestions of every fresh per- 
son who can bring to bear some little expe- 
rience upon the question will not be wholly 
without value. We shall not, then, say another 
word respecting the deep interest we feel in 
the subject, but proceed at once to state 
what we imagine to be the chief difficulties 
to be mastered, in order to insure success to 
any such scheme. 

The grand difficulty that strikes every one 
at the first blush is the money difficulty. 
Where shall we find a sufficiency of subseri- 
bers to pay the expenses of a penny weekly 
periodical of respectable and attractive ap- 
pearance and sterling worth? It has been 
assumed that 3000 subscribers would suffice. 
They would scarcely pay for printing and 
paper only. A penny periodical, to compete 
with the cheap publications of the day, must 
contain eight pages of letterpress, printed on 
paper about the size of the Rambler, which 
has been found by the universal experience 
of managers of cheap periodicals to be the 
most convenient size for use. “ Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal,” the only cheap and at 
the same time useful periodical which has per- 
manently succeeded, costs threehalfpence, and 
is of this size, while its type is very small, and 
consequently more costly. Three thousand 
copies of a penny journal such as we speak 
of could not be printed for—at the very 
lowest calculation—less than 7/. or 84. The 
sale of the 3000, as they must necessarily pass 
through booksellers, who would require the 
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usual trade allowance, would not produce 8/. 
Nothing less than a sale of 5000 copies would 
support the journal; for we need scarcely say, 
that by no possibility could a periodical com- 
pete with the common publications of the day, 
which should be “ got up” in such a style as 
the late penny Catholic Instructor, which was 
printed on such paper and with such ink, as 
to be absolutely unrivalled for badness in the 
whole list of contemporary publications. Yet 
the publisher states that he lost largely by 
that magazine, such as it was. 

It must be remembered, further, that print- 
ing and paper is but one item in the cost of a 
periodical. Two important sources of expense 
remain behind. There is the cost of adver- 
tising, and the cost of authorship and editing. 
A very large outlay in advertisements is essen- 
tial to the getting such a publication known, 
and much more to getting it bought. Literary 
enthusiasts fancy that they have nothing to 
do but to announce once or twice to the 
world that such and such a work will in- 
stantly appear, with such and such undeniable 
claims to support, and that, lo! purchasers 
will flock to the booksellers, purse in hand, 
in eager shoals. They imagine that because 
they are always on the look-out for new pub- 


lications of all sorts, therefore all the rest of 


mankind are equally on the qui vive, Yet 
facts tell us that the difficulty of getting a 
new periodical known, and much more, no- 
ticed, and much more again, purchased, is 
literally astonishing. And if it is so with the 
Protestant world, far more is it the case with 
the Catholic body. The intellectual apathy 
of the majority of English Catholics, even of 
the better classes, is as amazing as it is humi- 
liating. Men of rank, men of wealth, men 
of piety, men of zeal, will constantly do any 
thing rather than go a step out of their way, 
or contribute a single guinea, to the cause of 
education and intellectual advancement. Of 
course there are many illustrious exceptions 
to this rule; but the utter deadness of many 
a Catholic of station, riches, and ‘of tolerable 
education, in all that regards the culture of 
the minds of others, would be, to those who 
have not hitherto had the means of ascertain- 
ing the state of the case, perfectly astonishing. 
Unquestionably the tide is turning. Already, 
especially during the last year or two, there 
has sprung up amongst us a wonderful and 
most encouraging movement towards the cul- 
ture of all that is noblest in our intellectual 
nature. Amidst the Catholic youth more 
particularly, it is impossible not to perceive 
that hundreds of minds are now awake and 
alive, where until recently was perceived only 
a dead stagnation of thought, and an insen- 
sibility to the virtues of study and reflection. 
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But still, the difficulty of forcing an interest 
in any scheme for the intellectual culture of 
the poor is as yet almost overwhelming. And 
in the particular point to which we allude, 
viz. the machinery adopted for making a new 
journal known to those who could support 
it, it would necessitate an outlay of a very 
serious character. 

Again, as to the authorship. As a general 
rule, contributions and editing must be paid 
for, or they would be worthless, and totally 
frustrate the success and influence of the 
undertaking. In the first place, the labour of 
conducting a Catholic weekly miscellany, at 
all worthy of its aim, would be such that it 
is morally certain that no competent person 
would undertake it without remuneration. 
Very few persons are competent to such a 
task. Very few have sufficiently studied the 
bearings of the question, to be able to edit 
such a journal with any certainty of doing 
much good. Very few combine both the 
faculty of writing well for the poor, with such 
a connexion with other competent writers as 
might ensure a perennial supply of contribu- 
tions worth publishing. Nor, again, could he 
obtain such contributions without paying their 
authors. We are confident that he would 
find it utterly impossible. Doubtless he would, 
especially at first, be deluged with assistants. 
England, both Protestant and Catholic, swarms 
with persons, male and female, old and young, 
who burn to see their effusions in all the 
dignity of type. Every body, too, thinks he 
can write for the poor, whether or not he can 
write for the rich. An editor, therefore, would 
be overrun with tales, verses, moral reflections, 
anecdotes, small scientific fragments, and anti- 
protestant controversy, nine-tenths of which 
would be of use only to his housemaid to light 
his fires. Good and influential writing is not 
only very difficult to be got at all, but it scarcely 
ever happens that it can be had for any length 
of time without being paid for. 

A mere hodge-podge of fiction, poetry, re- 
ligious squabble, and religious twaddle, is, we 
know well, the very last thing which the pro- 
moter of the plan before us would advocate. 
He contemplates the only thing that would be 
worth having, viz. a journal which should seize 
hold of the mind of the poor man, by grasping 
all those momentous subjects which press upon 
him from every side, and should fortify him 
against the perils which threaten both his faith 
and his morals, not by playing upon his ere- 
dulity, or treating him like a child, or stuffing 
him with trash, but by elevating his faculties, 
by putting him into a position to see into the 
terrible problems of the day, and by furnishing 
that healthy intellectual recreation, which is 
as attractive to a grown-up man as it is use- 
ful for a child. Nothing less than this will 
be of any real service to the Catholic poor, 
and nothing less than this will ultimately pay. 








We may rest assured that the poor never wil 
cordially take to the kind of publications which 
are too often found for them by their amiable 
well-wishers. They never will care for books 
which are written down to them. There are 
but two ways of interesting any class of 
readers, whether poor or rich; we must either 
give them really valuable information, and 
employ their faculties in genuine, earnest, 
practical thought, or we must amuse 

and work upon their feelings. All the popular 
Protestant periodicals which hold their heads 
above water do one of these things. They 
aim directly at the poor man’s intelligence, 
treating him as a man, and not asa baby; as 
intellectually equal with their writers, though 
needing and demanding instruction and sug. 
gestions for thought; or they excite an interest 
by works of fiction, or stimulating stories, 
sometimes harmless, but often vile and hate- 
ful in the last degree. They never succeed 
by treating the poor as a race of beings of 
naturally inferior capacities, or by expecting 
them to feel an interest in writings from which 
the rich would turn away, as dull, pompous, 
or impertinently patronising. 

When means, therefore, have been found 
for paying the printer’s and paper-maker's bills, 
for advertising and for contributions, the one 
grand essential must be provided, in an editor 
of independent vigorous character, varied ae- 


| quirements, clear insight into the affairs of the 


time, and some degree of theological know- 
ledge. Unless the supposed periodical be 
placed in such hands, uncontrolled, nothing 
but disappointment can be the result. It may 
linger on for a while, and absorb all the funds 
gathered together for its support ; but its only 
effect will be to dishearten still further all 
those who are earnestly desirous of seeing the 
cause of the poor man upheld. 

Another important point must be alluded 
to, which will demand the anxious attention 
of all concerned in carrying out the scheme 
before us. It is this: that the Catholic poor 
are in a lower intellectual condition than the 
ordinary poor of this country. They hold the 
very lowest rank in the social scale; they are 
proportionately destitute of all real mental 
cultivation; and they are so much the more dif- 
ficult to move with a healthy stimulus. 12 
ordinary occupation of the poor Catholic 1s 
that of the bricklayer’s labourer, or some 
other of those handicrafts which demand the 
least amount of skill, and are rewarded with 
the lowest wages. Of that enormous class 
commonly described as intelligent mechanics 
a very small section are Catholics, though 
the Catholic religion is unquestionably in 
some places making converts from among 
them. If we had such men as these to ded 
with, the task of providing them with intellee- 
tual nourishment would be far easier. 4 
though their coats are rough, and their ban 
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horny with toil, their brains are ofttimes far 
less bemuddled than those of their well-clothed 
superiors, and their minds are alive with an 
almost unhealthy life. They need books little 
differing from those which are read by what 
are by courtesy termed the educated classes ; 
and we have known what might be thought 
perhaps the driest and most learned articles 
in our Own pages perused with avidity by men 
of such a rank in the social scale. But when 
we turn to the usual class of the Catholic poor, 
the task of arousing them to any interest in 
mental cultivation seems well-nigh hopeless. 
We have nothing to begin with; nothing to 
work upon; no substratum of knowledge on 
which to raise our structure; no clear-headed 
reasoning faculty to which to appeal. They 
are far more open to what is evil than to what 
is good. Vicious tales, horrible histories, 
plausible theories, and coarsely jocose blas- 
phemies, are not too high for their compre- 
hension or too dull for their interest; while 
the refutation of these abominations requires 
a capacity for understanding and arguing, a 
refinement of taste, and a correctness of judg- 
ment, which, alas! we look for in vain in the 
vast body of our labouring Catholics. All this, 
indeed, furnishes so much the more powerful 
reason for our attempting their recovery from 
the depths to which they have fallen; but at 
the same time it shews the herculean character 
of the task, and the rare qualifications needed 
for its successful accomplishment. 

A further consideration we cannot now 
touch upon, except so far as briefly to indi- 
cate its nature. Our poor have scarcely any 
purely religious literature. Our theological 
books, of various kinds, almost every one, re- 
quire a measure of intellectual cultivation in 
the reader which our poor most certainly do 
not possess. ‘The Protestant world teems with 
publications designed for their poor. Bad 





enough they are, stupid enough, and in the 
Established Church uninfluential enough; but 
yet they do exist, not in hundreds or thou- 
sands only, but in thousands of separate publi- 
cations, and in millions and millions of copies. 
The books and tracts annually circulated by 
the Religious Tract Society alone are so gi- 
gautically numerous that, not having one of 
their latest reports at hand to refer to, we are 
afraid to state the numbers of copies which 
that fountain of heresy pours forth annually 
upon the poorer classes of this country. Yet 
we have nothing, or little better than nothing, 
for our poor. We expect them to read, un- 
derstand, and enjoy the works which please 
ourselves, and then wonder that their know- 
ledge of their religion and religious subjects 
is redueed to such a low degree. When good 
people write for the poor, for the most part 
they can never keep their pens free from con- 
troversy ; as if the best gift in the world toa 
poor starving, sinning, and striving Catholic 
wasa display of the absurdities of Lutheranism, 
or the unscriptural character of the Church 
of England! On this, however, we cannot 
now say more; but we trust that all who are 
interested in the condition of their poor fellow 
Catholics will bear in mind that such is our 
state, and that we must amend it, if it is to 
be amended at all. We can find our own 
literature, secular and sacred, if we choose ; 
the poor man, whatever his yearnings and 
aspirations, can do nothing for himself; we 
alone can help him. 

Perhaps before these rapid suggestions meet 
the eyes of those who are engaged in the 
plan on which we have been remarking, they 
may be far advanced in their undertaking ; 
but whether or not, we trust they will accept 
them as a token of the sincere goodwill with 
which we wish them all the success they can 
desire. 








A SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ACCUSATION. 
London, August 1849. 


My DEAR You know how often we have 





| 


pitied the poor Londoners for their miserable _ 


Sundays. I dare say you remember one merry 
Sunday especially, which we spent at our good 
friend the professor's house at Dorfthal ;—1 
mean the day when he invited four or five of 
his brother professors from Berlin to meet us ; 


' tential days. 


and what fun, and joking, and feasting, and | 


dancing, and learned talk besides, we had. 
Particularly I just now recollect the face of a 
certain Madame Von Litzmaup, who laughed 


most charmingly at the dismal solemnities of 
these haughty English. How she did paint 
the Sundays she spent in this enormous me- 
tropolis ; making grimaces after the pattern 
of the citizens at church, walking up and down 
the great avenue as she pretended they walk 
to their freezing worship, and then describing 
the dinner and the afternoon and the evening 
in a certain zealous family, where she was con- 
demned to dine herself on one of these peni- 
Madame Von Litzmann pro- 
tested that, for her part, she did not know what 
ennui was till she experienced the awful sen- 
sation of one of these lugubrious festivals, and 


declared she bad rather sweep the streets in 


— 
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her beloved Prussia than be banished for ever 
to this land of money and wretchedness. 

Well; I have passed my first Sunday in 
London ; and never was there a greater calumny 
than our witty friend’s account of its ennuwe. 
What London Sundays might be to those who 
go through a course of fifty-two of them in a 
year, | know not. But so far from being eaten 
up with doleful dulness, I never passed so ex- 
citing and instructive a day in my whole life. 
Really, I seemed to live a whole twelvemonth 
in those few hours ; and now I look back upon 
it, [ ean hardly believe that all that passed in 
that brief time did actually happen to me. Of 
course it was chance which made this remark- 
able Sunday what it was, and I suppose I 
might grow grey-headed—(which in truth 
would not be a very slow process here)—with- 
out ever going through such another day. In- 
deed, I believe that this one four-and-twenty 
hours alone will almost supply me with ma- 
terials for fulfilling my contract with Schmidt. 
Positively, I could write a short book, relating 
simply what befell me, without any of those 
profound reflections on all things known and 
unknown which spiteful foreigners say that we 
Germans so fondly delight in. So when you 
take this manuscript to our good friend’s book- 
shop, be so good as to inform him that if my 
promised Hnglish Haperiences extend no fur- 
ther than the events of this remarkable Sun- 
day, he must not quarrel with me. He had 
better, however, publish what I write on this 
subject in such a form that it can be continued 
or not, as I may find leisure to go on with the 
work. Remind him also, if you please, that 
our agreement does not bind me to any pre- 
cise quantity of manuscript. 

I think you never saw my kind host T. 
when he was in Berlin last year. If you knew 
him, you would agree with me in thinking him 
just the sort of man to be cicerone to a person 
of my cosmopolitan tastes, through the wonders 
of London. He has neither bigotry, prejudice, 
superstition, nor stupidity, to stand in his way 
in enjoying himself. He loves curiosities in 
human nature of all sorts, domestic, social, and 
theological. He knows a vast deal of what 
these English people express by the word Jif, 
of all kinds. He looks on nature just as he 
finds it; never troubles himself to blame or 
praise with unphilosophical enthusiasm, but re- 
yards all he sees as so many interesting pheno- 
mena. In short, for an Englishman, and saving 
the poetry, he is a species of Goethe, at least 
in philosophy. And so he just suits me ; and 
so much the more, because as far as I can yet 
make out, his is not a common character among 
his countrymen. 

When my first Sunday came, I experienced 
the value of his qualifications, for he was ready 
to take me every where, wherever any thing was 
to be seen or learnt. He cares not a fig for 
the old-world superstitions that split this people 








into a thousand sects ; and as the theatres are 
not open here on Sundays, and there are no 
public balls or entertainments, he has 
to hunt out places where amusement js to be 
had for the seeking, where I guess that mighty 
few of his respectable friends suspect: he is ever 
to be found. Oh, that laughable word «py. 
spectable !” 'T. (who besides his other qual. 
fications reads the Bible now and then, and 
thinks it a very curious book) says that there’s 
a certain text where English people ou ht to 
read “ respectability” instead of “ charity,” which 
would make it stand, “ Respectability covereth 
a multitude of sins.” And so I believe with 
all my heart, after my single Sunday’s exper. 
ence. You know I am not easily staggered or 
horrified, but after the respectability I have 
here seen without, and the scenes I have seen 
and heard of within, I literally am astounded 
that a people like the English can get on at all 
as a nation. It’s well for them, I verily think, 
that they have a good many of what they all 
pious people, of various sorts, among them ; for 
if it was not for some such invisible power, 
giving life and coherence to the rotten mass in 
which they live, I am convinced that the whole 
fabric would tumble to pieces about their heads 
before the world was half-a-dozen years older. 
However, you see I am falling into the old 
sin of the “ Fatherland,” and _philosophising 
when I should be telling my story. T. pro- 
posed that we should pass the morning in *t. 
Jaines’s, and the evening in St. Giles’s; mean- 
ing thereby, among gentlefolks in the morning, 
and among their inferiors in the evening. So 
it was arranged that we should visit three dif 
ferent churches of different sects. I confess | 
rather trembled at the prospect, but T. declared 
they were all curiosities in their way and ex- 
cellent types of their class. Besides, how could 
I fulfil my engagement with Schmidt, to de- 
scribe all the most important things in England, 
if I never heard any sermons? So putting 4 
volume of Georges Sand into my pocket, i 
case the discourses of the worthy divines became 
absolutely unendurable, I  sallied forth under 
T.’s guidance to the morning service at a fi- 
shionable chapel, where T. said the minster 
made it his boast to “preach the gospel.” 
was puzzled, indeed, at the boast, for 1 thought 
all Christians made the same profession ; but 
English religion is too deep for me, and 
did not seem much wiser than I was; 80 ¥° 
started without more explanation immediately 
after breakfast, in order to have time for a walk 
through some of the scenes peculiar to London 
on a Sunday morning. j 
T.’s house is situated in one of a solemn a 
oppressive-looking multitude of streets neat 
Russell Square ; and I must confess that whe 
I emerged from the comfortable breakfast-roo™ 
where we had refreshed ourselves with a ™ 
more like a dinner than an eight-o' clock 
man breakfast, and found myself t 
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those formal rows of dark brick houses, I felt 
the prose of life more painfully than ever in all 
my former existence. A sort of death-like 
torpor reigned around, broken only by the ap- 
pearance of some ghost-like ragged wretch, 
with a bundle of Sunday newspapers under his 
arm, wet from the press, who ever and anon 
knocked at one of these dreadfully respectable- 
looking tenements, and left one of his gazettes. 

“ Newspapers !” cried I, in surprise, when I 
first ascertained the nature of these wanderers’ 
occupations. “ Why I thought newspapers 
were forbidden things in England on what it 
is the fashion here to call the Sabbath? But I 
suppose the Sunday papers must be a kind of 
religious magazine, containing accounts of the 
services at the different churches, with pious 
reflections on the vanity of the world, and other 
like moral topics.” 

At this observation of mine, T. burst into a 
loud laugh, and promised to buy two or three 
specimens of the chief Sunday papers for my 
instruction at the first newsman’s shop we came 
so. I was about to ask for an explanation of 
his hilarity, when, as we turned round a corner, 
my eyes lighted upon one of the most showy- 
looking buildings [had yet seen in all London, 
its doors swarming with a dense crowd of hu- 
man beings like the mouth of a beehive. The 
front of the house was decorated with splendid 
ornaments in stone, or stucco, not in the best 
tasty indeed, but plainly exceedingly costly ; 
and the whole of the ground floor, which was 
as high as two floors of ordinary dwellings, was 
divided into two or three immense windows, 
glazed with enormous pieces of plate glass, and 
decorated with Corinthian columns and pilasters 
covered with gilding. Gas-lights were burning 
inside this apartment, into which streamed the 
torrent of men and women who first caught my 
eyes from the contrast they presented to the 
silent gloom that reigned every where around. 

“What on earth is that?’ I exclaimed to 
my companion. And as I spoke, I caught 
climpses of two other similar buildings, appa- 
rently quite as splendid, and surrounded by 
equally numerous crowds, in other parts of the 
sume street. 

“That is a gin-palace,” said T. 

“A gin-palace!” I echoed. “ Why those 
are the most hideous-looking wretches 1 ever 
beheld, pouring in and out at the doors. Do 
you really mean to say that this is a London 
Sunday, and those are your working classes, 
and that is a place built for those filthy creatures 
to drink in? And there is actually a man 
looking like a gentleman in the midst of them. 
And what in the world have we here?” I con- 
tinued, as a fair and decent-looking young 
woman dashed past me and my companion, 
and running up to a youth who was entering 
with the rest of the crowd, flung herself upon 
him, and then almost went down upon her | 
kuees on the earth, in a posture of carnest | 
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supplication. The pair instantly enchained my 
attention, and we hastened up to the spot where 
they stood. The young man was good-look- 
ing and decently dressed, and as far as a first 
glance could shew, was a person of no mean in- 
tellect, though his manner was not that of one 
of the more educated classes. But it was the 
expression upon his countenance that riveted 
my gaze, and, I know not why, aroused my 
sympathy for him in his sorrows. A melan- 
choly, at once despairing and irritable, brooded 
in his eyes. He was not haggard, though he 
did not look well in health ; but the lines which 
age would not yet have drawn upon his cheeks 
were imprinted by some deep-seated anxiety 
and passion ; and as the girl who clung about 
him spoke to him in passionate accents of en- 
treaty, his lips quivered for a while in the vain 
effort to restrain his emotions, till at last the 
tears burst from his eyes and he sobbed aloud. 

No one but myself and my friend seemed to 
notice this strange sight. The gin-drinkers 
moved in and out of their splendid palace, look- 
ing like beasts as they entered, and like devils 
as they came out; but none spoke to the young 
man and woman, except that one or two uttered 
a sneer in some slang words that I could not 
understand. 

“ William—my dear, dear William,” cried 
the girl, when she saw the youth’s agitation, 
“look at me—look at me. Pray don't turn 
away, or push me from you. [am not come 
to reproach you, indeed I’m not. God above 
knows I’m only too miserable myself to say 
a word to hurt you. Do look at me a mo- 
ment, and say you will not desert me, and 
that you're not going into that horrible place 
to find comfort, instead of coming to me, 
Speak to me, William ; only one word, for my 
heart is breaking.” 

“Tt’'s of no use, Bessy,” the young man re- 
plied ; “all is lost, and for ever. You had 
better forget me, and let me go my own 
ways ;—why do you still stick to a man of 
blasted character like me ¢” 

“No, no, no!” cried the girl in an agony of 
excitement. “ It’s not so indeed. You know 
it’s not so really. It’s only one little fault, and 
your master can’t be so hard as to do what he 
said he would.” 

“ You don’t know him, Bessy, or you would 
expect nothing from him but revenge. I tell 
you I’m a lost man ; ruined, blackened, gone 
for ever; and the sooner you forget me the 
better for you and all that belong to you.” 

“ Never, William,” rejoined she. “Whatever 
you may do, or wherever you may go, / will 
never forget you ; and I will never leave you 
either, unless you drive me from you, and hate 
me as much as you used to love me.” 

“ Used to love you!” cried the young man, 
with a bitter smile. “I love you still with all 
my soul, miserable as it is ; and though |——” 

Here the girl caught sight of T. and myself 
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standing by and listening intently to what was 
passing between herself and her lover ; and 
immediately seeing that we did not belong to 
the frequenters of the gin-palace, a deep blush 
overspread her pale features, and she clung 
again closely to the object of her anxieties, and 
we could only just hear what he said, as she 
entreated him, in a half-whisper, not to expose 
her to the shame of having their griefs known 
and stared at by strange men. Singularly 
enough, the impression which all her former 
prayers could not make on her companion was 
produced at once by his jealous regard for her 
appearance before others. He glanced angrily 
at T. and myself, hastily brushed the tears 
from his countenance, and seizing Bessy’s arm 
thrust it under his own and led her hurriedly 
away. 

“We must follow that girl,” said I to T., as 
they moved off. 

“ Nonsense,” said he; “ you'll never find 
where they're going to. Depend upon it the 
girl's a bad one, and the man’s no better.” 

“Follow her I will,” said I, “at any rate. 
I'll pledge my word for the girl. If ever I saw 
a true and honest face, she has one; so you 
shall not balk me in my little bit of romance 
with your island coldness and prudence. So 
come along, my good fellow,” I exclaimed, as I 
dragged the unwilling T. in the direction which 
the girl and her lover were pursuing. 

We followed them for one or two streets, 
when the girl turned, and seeing us behind 
them, said something to her friend which made 
him look round, and then they quickened their 
pace. We kept up with them for another 
street's length, when they again espied us, and 
I saw the youth’s face flush with vexation. 
They walked forward faster than before ; but 
Bessy stumbling against a log of wood lying on 
the pathway, almost fell, and the delay enabled 
us to come so near them that the young man 
turned round, and, coming up to us, said, in a 
tone which betokened anger as well as an effort 
to be respectful, 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen, but may I ask why 
you are following me and this young person 
here ” 

“ Pardon me, my friend,” I replied ; “I am 
a stranger in London, and I saw what passed 
hetween you just now, and—and—and—” 

“Well, sir!” interrupted he impatiently, as 
[ hesitated, and hardly knew what to say ; 
“and is that any reason for your dogging our 
steps in this way? We are honest people, 
though we are in trouble.” 

“That is the very reason,” said I, “why I 
wished to follow you. I assure you, on my 
word, that Iam what I say. I am a stranger 
from Germany, and this is almost the first day 
I have been here, and I felt so very sorry for 
you and your good friend that—that—” and I 
again stammered and could say no more. 

“That you wanted to know what was the 





meaning of it all. Is that what you want, sir? 
said the youth, taking up my words, ™ 

“ Well, really, perhaps it was. I don’t know 
that I meant much more. Only it did strike 
me, certainly, that perhaps I might be of some 
service to you, as, from what you say, your own 
countrymen have all turned against you.” 

While this passed, I saw plainly that the girl 
shrunk in fear from us, and was solicitous tj 
end the conversation ; while my good friend T 
looked at me very much as if I was an ious 
fool, who deserved to get into trouble for m 
meddling in such an affair. The young man, 
however, touched with my evident sincerity and 
interest in his affairs, seemed disposed to make 
friends with me, and after whispering a few 
words with Bessy, he turned to me and said: 

“Tf you will be so good, sir, as to walk to 
this young person’s lodgings, I will tell you 
how I am situated ; for really I have not a 
friend in the world to help me in my troubles.” 

As it wanted still some time before the ser. 
vice was to commence at the church to which 
we were going, I easily persuaded my friend 
to go with me, as the young man proposed, 
and we walked together to Bessy’s lodgings, 
and in five minutes were seated in a tidy 
little parlour. The words, “ Elizabeth Burton, 
Dressmaker,” on a brass plate on the door, 
announced the full name and the occupation 
of the poor girl; and the apartment into 
which she ushered us was her show-reom, 
where caps and bonnets, and other articles of 
ladies’ dress, were piled together on a side- 
table, being evidently taken out of the win- 
dow, where they figured on week-days. There 
was nothing betokening poverty or great dif- 
ficulties in the room or its furniture. All was 
simple and neat ; and neither the dress of Bessy 
herself, nor of William, led me to suppose that 
they were in any straits in money matters. 

As to William himself, the moment I and 
my friend were seated, he threw himself into 
a chair, with a heart-broken look, and sighed 
heavily. Then, as if relieved, he began : 

“T have not much to tell you, gentlemen, 
now you are come. My story is short enough ; 
and I dare say you will wonder that I make 80 
much of my misfortunes. But if you were i 
my place, you would not wonder ; but its hard 
for gentlefolks to understand our difficulties, 
and they think that a poor man can get him- 
self out of his troubles as easily as he can get 
into them. But all this is neither here nor 
there. I've neither father nor mother alive, 
nor any kin that I know of that will care for 
me. I’ve been in service ever since 1 was & 
boy, and gone from one place to another with 
a good character, till I was fool enough to do 
what has now been my ruin. If I had no good 
friends, I had no bad ones. I knew nobody 
but this young person, who is almost as friend- 
less as myself; and it was agreed between 8 
that as soon as I could save a little sum from 


or me. 
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my wages, we should marry, and keep some 
sort of shop. 

“Well, to come to the end at once, in my 
last place I was footman to one Sir Stephen 
Wilkinson. Sir Stephen and his lady are un- 
common people for being always out with their 
carriage ; and [ used to have to wait hours, 
and hours upon hours, for them: now at Sir 
Stephen’s club, now at my Lady’s concert or 
ball ; sometimes in the day-time, sometimes in 
the night-time, till one, two, or three o'clock in 
the morning ; and what to do with myself for 
all those hours I never could tell. Worst of 
all were the Sundays, when my lady went to 
church. They were not the worst times as 
for length, for they didn’t last above two hours, 
or less ; but for a young man that wants to 
keep honest and sober, they were worse than 
all the rest.” 

“Why so?” I exclaimed, interrupting him. 
“Could not you go into church with your mis- 
tress f° 

“Lord bless you, sir; were you never in 
one of these London fashionable churches and 
chapels? But I forgot; you're a foreigner, 
sir, and don’t understand our ways in this 
country. Why there’s not room for one out 
of a hundred for all the poor in these places of 
worship. They're all for the rich ; and though 
there be now and then a man-servant that goes 
with his mistress into the church, there’s not 
places for one out of twenty that’s obliged either 
to wait outside with the carriage, or to go 
home and lounge about till it’s time to be 
back again for the people’s coming out. 

“But as I was telling you, sir, it’s on Sun- 
days that there’s more devilry and wickedness 
goes on amongst the footmen and others than 
on all the other days of the week. And then 
one’s quite idle on Sundays, and has no work 
to do to fill up the time ; so that many’s the 
man that never drinks nor swears, nor what's 
a great deal worse than either drinking or 
swearing, at other times, that comes regularly 
to it on Sundays, as regular as his master and 
his mistress go to their places of worship. 

“ And then, you see, I couldn’t come and 
see Bessy here, and spend my time quiet, talk- 
ing with her, while she finished up all the bits 
of dressmaking that wasn’t done on Saturday 
night, and must be sent home on Monday 
morning, because there wasn’t time to come 
so far and go back again ; for my lady was 
terribly sharp, and wouldn't bear us to be 
half a minute behindhand with the carriage, 
the very moment the preacher had done his 
sermon. And so, what could ldo? I’m not 
of any particular religion ; J wasn’t brought 
upto any. Besides, if I was, I couldn't follow 
it here in London, with such masters and mis- 
tresses as I have always had. And so, to make 
matters short, I could do nothing else but go 
where all the rest of the men-servants went ; 


and there, I can tell you, sir, are doings that | 





would frighten the gentlefolks out of their 
senses if they knew of them. The business 
is gambling ; the amusement is drinking gin, 
and reading books, and singing songs, that’s 
enough to bring a curse on every body that 
comes near them. Talk of their masters’ and 
mistresses’ religion! Why, there's hardly one 
of all the set of men-servants that I met at 
these private meetings that wasn't a regular 
right-down disbeliever in God, and heaven, 
and hell, and Jesus Christ, and the Bible, and 
all the rest of it. When I first went among 
them, my heart went right-down sick when | 
heard the awful things they used to say, and 
the songs they used to sing ; and then they 
come, looking as smart as my lady herself, to 
carry their mistresses’ books, and see them 
into their carriages, and go home to tell the 
maids in the kitchen all the stories they had 
heard while the gentlefolks were listening to 
their sermons and saying their prayers. 

“T couldn't help going to these places my- 
self, because it waa so mortal dull any where 
else. Besides, they all laughed at me, and 
swore at me for being nice ; and I found there 
was a thousand little ways in which they could 
torment me, so long as | was what they called 
a saint, and didn’t go to their infernal meet- 
ings ; though, God help me, it’s little of a 
saint that ever | was since | was born. And 
so, you see, at last, how could I help now and 
then taking a hand at cards? Sometimes | 
had good luck, sometimes I hadn't. But one 
Sunday, about three weeks ago, I drank a little 
too much, and got flushed, and played higher 
than on other days, and before [ got up L lost 
every farthing I had in the world. I had put 
into my pocket that morning all my savings, 
which were very nearly all that Bessy and | 
wanted to marry on ; and Bessy had given me 
all she had saved too, and I was going to put 
it out next day in the savings-bank, when that 
cursed drink stole away my senses, and [ lost 
every farthing, both of Bessy’s and of my own. 

“You may guess | wasn’t in the best of hu- 
mours for the rest of that day, and a hard 
matter I had to keep my tongue quiet when 
my lady and Sir Stephen worried the life out 
of me by an eternal ringing of the bells, and 
scolding me for every little thing that the other 
servants had done wrong. And so tormented 
IT was, that I lost all my appetite, and could 
hardly eat a morsel at dinner, or at supper 
either. In the evening the carriage was wanted 
again, to go out to dinner; and I had to go 
with Sir Stephen and my lady, and come again 
for them late at night. As my ill luck would 
have it, my lady, when she got out at the house 
where they went to dine, left her purse in the 
carriage, and [ never saw it till they were gone 
in-dvors ; so, to make sure of the purse’s being 
safe, I put it in my pocket, intending to give 
it her when I came back at night to fetch 
them ; and as I was miserable aud unhappy in 
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my mind, I went to a public-house that [ knew 
very well, to spend an hour or two, and join a 
little society of footmen that held their meet- 
ings there every Sunday night. 

“We hadn't sat together above a quarter of 
an hour when the cards were brought out ; 
but of course, as I had not a farthing left in 
the world, I said I could not play. 

“Come, Bill, that won’t do,’ said one of the 
footmen there ; ‘do you really mean to say you 
haven't a shilling left? Regularly cleaned out, 
ch? Not one single sixpence left to cheat 
with ? 

“<«’Pon my honour,’ said I, ‘there’s neither 
gold nor silver, nor yet copper, left in my 
pockets, except my lady’s purse, which the old 
lady left in the carriage behind her this very 
night.’ 

“¢And you put it quite by accident into 
your pocket, eh, good, solemn Bill? That’s a 
good story to tell us, isn’t it now 

“ At any other time I should have been al- 
most furious with any body that doubted my 
honesty in this way. But that night I was so 
mad with my fate, and, though I hadn’t drunk 
much, yet, as [ had eaten scarcely any thing all 
day, what I did drink got into my head, and 
I hardly knew what I said or did. So when 
this scoundrel of a fellow began with his sneers, 
instead of putting up my pride, and making me 
more honest than ever, 1 began to get more 
wild and careless about all that happened. And 
then, when another of the villains just bade 
me play honestly with a few shillings of my 
lady’s money, and as I was sure to win (as he 
said) return it when the game was over, I was 
fool enough to take his advice, and I pulled 
out the purse, and took out two half-crowns, 
and began to bet on the game. I need not 
say much more, sir. You'll guess what fol- 
lowed. I didn’t lose all the money that was 
in the purse, though at one time I was near 
gambling it away to the last sixpence. But 
when I was forced to go away, and the party 
broke up, there was just one sovereign gone, 
and what was [ to do? To say the truth, I 
didn’t much care, for I was ruined already,— 
at least I thought I was ; for now that I am 
ruined, I see clear enough that the loss of 
money when it was my own, and even when 
it was Bessy’s here, wasn’t the sort of ruin 
that this is that’s now come on me. So when 
my lady says to me at night, —‘ William,’ 
says she, ‘I left my purse in the carriage when 
I got out, I hope you took care of it ; ‘My 
lady,’ says I, ‘I found your ladyship’s purse, 
and here it is ; but—but—’ 

“* But what f cries her ladyship, quite sharp 
and cross already. 

= I hope your ladyship and Sir Stephen will 
forgive me,’ says I, . but I masse bold to bor- 
row a sovereign to pay 4 dels J owed, and I 
hope you won't be offended if I ask your lady- 
ship to lend it me till my next wayes is due.’ 
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“At this Sir Stephen, who was standing by 
went into the most terrible passion ; and.” 
“You scoundrel,’ cries he, ‘what do 
mean by stealing Lady Wilkinson's mocey 
Leave this house instantly,’ he went on, stam 
ing with his foot when I stood still and de. 
clared that I meant nothing dishonest, byt 
should have paid the money honestly again, as 

I only borrowed it. 

“¢ What, you vagabond,’ shouted he, ‘do you 
dare to talk about borrowing money to me} |, 
this the way you rascally footmen talk to your 
masters? Say another word, sir, and T'll haye 
you up to the police-office to be committed for 
the theft.’ 

“ Again I protested that I meant to pay the 
money honestly, and confessed humbly that | 
knew I did wrong in taking the money at all 
though I was not a thief, and never intended 
to steal it. 

“<Tt’s a falsehood, sir, it’s an insolent false. 
hood,’ shouted Sir Stephen. ‘ Leave this house 
instantly, or I'll have the police called, and 
you shall pass the night in the lock-up house, 

“In vain I implored him and her ladyship 
to listen to me. Sir Stephen would not hear 
a word, though my lady would have let me off 
I believe, if he would. The end of it was, that 
I was turned out that very night, and Sir 
Stephen told me positively that I need never 
come near him for a character, for he would 
make a point of telling my crime, as he called 
it, to every body that came to him. He flung 
on the table the money that was due to me for 
wages, taking out the sovereign I had got from 
the purse, and drove me out of the room, and 
in half an hour I was gone.” 

“ But,” interrupted I, “why could you not 
get another situation, or at any rate some other 
employment of some sort or other ?” 

“T’ve tried every where and every thing,’ 
rejoined William. “ Sir Stephen kept his worl, 
and he never will relent. ‘Two or three gentle- 
men promised to take me if my character 
turned out good, but Sir Stephen told them 
the story about the purse, and made it 4 
great deal blacker than it really was. And every 
trade and business is so full of hands, that 
though I’ve run all over London for some- 
thing to do, I’ve not earned a sixpence sine 
that miserable night. This very day I have 
just one shilling left, and I was going to drown 
the day’s cares with a few glasses of gin, when 
Bessy followed me and stopped me as you 8¥ 
her. 

“Qh, sir, it’s for her, indeed, as much as MY 
self, that I'm grieving. She is lost too by “ 
I gambled away her money as well as my OW" » 
and I gambled away her heart with It; - 
yet the poor soul never speaks a reproach, bt 
only cries a little when day after day I oe 
back and tell her that I can get no work, - 
my character's blasted for ever. As God owt 
is in heaven, sir, every word I've told yo" 
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true, and nothing but the truth. There are 
those that can testify to it ; for there were people 
at the public-house, besides the men that were 
playing at cards, that saw all that passed ; and 
there’s my lady herself, who, I do believe, would 
tell you or any other gentleman that all was 
just what I’ve said.” 

“ But if it is so,” said I, “and it’s only one 
fault, how is it that no one will take you asa 
servant ¢” 

« Ay, sir, there’s the terrible hardship. It’s 
the one fault that damns a servant for all 
his life long. There are masters that will 
overlook all sorts of things in their men and 
maid servants, but they'll never overlook one 
single theft, and that’s what Sir Stephen says 
I'm really guilty of. I know in my own heart 
that I’m not guilty of it ; but, Lord bless you, 
sir, how am I to convince the gentlemen that 
want to hire me that Sir Stephen’s telling a 
falsehood, or has made a mistake? They 
won't go to the public-house, and rout out all 
the story about a parcel of low-lived black- 
guard footmen. What do they care for me ? 
{'m a stranger to them; and if Sir Stephen 
says I took a sovereign out of my lady’s purse, 
and I can’t deny that I did, how am I to shew 
that though I did what ['d no right to do, yet 
I never intended to steal the money? They 
would all say, of course, that I only gave the 
purse back again to my lady at all because she 
asked for it.” 

At this moment a sharp short knock was 
heard at the door ; so sharp and short, indeed, 
that it startled us all, and Bessy ran to see 
who was the unexpected visitor. Voices, not 
the most amicable in tone, were then heard in 
the passage ; and a moment or two afterwards 
two men entered the room, followed by Bessy, 
now more pale and trembling than ever. 

“We wish to speak to William Harman,” 
said one of them, bluntly and roughly, as they 
both of them surveyed us with keen and un- 
friendly eyes. 

“My name is William Harman,” answered 
the young man, whose surname we had not 
till then heard. 

“Then you stand charged with felony by 
Sir Stephen Wilkinson,” rejoined the other, 
“and you'll be good enough to come along 
with us immediately. And, harkye, my man, 
don’t say a word, or you'll criminate yourself.” 

William started from his seat with a look of 
despair and wild indignation, and cried, “ I 
am innocent as the new-born babe. The sove- 
reign would have been returned as honestly as 
ever debt was paid.” 

“The sovereign, young man!” exclaimed the 
other ; “it’s not a sovereign you're charged 
with stealing. Look here at this warrant ; do 
you see what you're accused of? Breaking 
open}Sir Stephen's cabinet, and carrying off all 
these bank-notes. See here, my fine fellow, 
there’s the numbers of them all. If you've 
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really done it, there’s nothing less than a voy- 
age across the seas, and board and lodging for 
life at her Majesty's expense for you, I guess. 
But now just take my advice, and don't say a 
word.” 

“T swear”"—began the young man, in ac- 
cents of awful energy. 

“Don’t swear at all, I say, you fool !” in- 
terrupted the police - officer. “It's no use 
telling me you are innocent ; and if you let 
out one word against yourself, I shall have to 
swear it against you at your trial. Come 
along at once, and don't be keeping us all day 
waiting. Come, cheer up, young woman,” he 
continued, turning to poor Bessy, who had 
sunk down into a chair, almost fainting, and 
too agitated even to weep. “If your sweet- 
heart has done the thing, why there's many a 
greater rogue has got off when his trial came.” 

“Sir,” I here exclaimed myself, “I can al- 
most vouch for this young man’s innocence. 
I have heard his story, and I am confident that, 
whatever may be his faults, he has not been 
guilty of this crime.” 

“ And pray, sir, who are you?” retorted the 
man. 

“ T am a stranger in London,” said I. 

“So I thought,” rejoined he, not suffering 
me to proceed with my explanation. “ Nobody 
but a stranger would meddle with a man when 
he’s taken for felony.” 

“ Well, well, Simons,” his companion here 
broke in, “ not quite so fast. If this gentle- 
man knows any thing about this Harman, he 
can come and give his evidence before the po- 
lice-magistrate. There’s no harm in that.” 

T. and I and the two men then briefly dis- 
cussed what we had heard pass between William 
and Bessy ; and as the policemen both agreed 
that it was perfectly useless for us to go to the 
magistrate with no better story than this, as it 
could not possibly prevent Harman from being 
remanded, and finally committed for trial, very 
reluctantly I was persuaded by T. to abstain 
from accompanying the miserable man to the 
police-office. It seemed likely, however, that 
our evidence might stand the accused in good 
stead when he was actually tried; so I resolved 
to cause myself to be summoned as a witness 
on behalf of the accused whenever his trial 
should come on. <A female neighbour happen- 
ing also just then to come in, who undertook 
to remain with poor Bessy, T. and I left the 
house at the same time that Harman was 
marched off by his captors. I took care to 
ascertain how I might communicate with the 
unfortunate young man in the course of a day 
or two ; for I was determined not to lose sight 
of him, so convinced was I of his perfect inno- 
cence. 

CHAPTER IL 
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vonshire Chapel, which was to be our morning's | 


destination. I examined minutely its exterior 
and interior appearance, but found little to re- 
ward my pains. Outwardly the building was 
not very unlike a common dwelling-house. 
Inside it was odd enough, to be sure; and 
I thought that if this was the chosen abode 
of aristocratic English piety, the nobles and 


gentry of the land certainly practised self-denial — 
_ dience some truths which, T fancy, were 


in spiritual things, whatever they might do in 
temporals. The building was nearly square, 
and painted all over a cold drab-colour. It 
was lighted with a row of skylights in the roof, 
through which was visible so much of the azure 
of the heavens as the metropolitan smoke would 
permit. Round three sides of the edifice ran 
deep galleries, which, like the floor of the build- 
ing, were parcelled off into square or oblong 
boxes or pews, with locked doors, and many 
comfortable cushions within. At one end was 
2% communion-table, over which were painted 
the en Commandments in certain unintel- 
ligible letters, which I was told were Saxon, 
or Gothic, I forget which ; and in front of this 
table was an immense erection, rising full two- 
thirds of the whole height of the chapel, con- 
sisting of three desks, or pulpits, the upper- 
most of which was reached by a very long flight 
of stairs, elegantly carpeted. There were no 
pictures or images, as in the Popish churches 
with us in Germany ; nor any crucifix, as in 
our Lutheran churches. The only thing in 
the shape of an image, or a work of art, was 
a large wooden model of the Queen’s arms, 
with a gilt lion and unicorn supporting them. 

When we got there the service had begun ; 
but my friend T. asked a woman, who seemed 
to be in some sort of office, to put us into the 
pew of a certain Mrs. Valentine, who, it seemed, 
was an acquaintance of his, and into Mrs. Va- 
lentine’s box we were accordingly ushered. 
Mrs. Valentine gave me a book of the prayers, 
secing I was a stranger ; but I could not make 
much of them ; though they seemed excellent 
enough for those who are interested in such 
subjects. The congregation consisted mostly 
of ladies, very handsomely dressed ; but nobody 
uttered a word while the prayers were going 
on except a large band of school-children, who 
kept up a sort of alternate responses with the 
minister, as they do in a great many of the 
Catholic churches with us, only here none but 
the children spoke. There was some singing, 
which was dreadful. 

At last the sermon began, and T was on the 
point of feeling for the novel I had in my 
pocket, as I had already yawned five or six 
times, and expected something terribly somni- 
ferous from the worthy preacher. However, 
to my surprise, I found no difficulty whatever 
in listening to his discourse throughout. And 
certainly this must have been from its intrin- 
sic goodness, for such a manner I never wit- 


nessed in all my whole life. Never did I be- 





hold aught so cold, or stiff, or mono 

that great, tall, solemn-looking man’s utter s 
of the sublime things he said, There vy 
something quite grand and imposing in ee 


_ marvellous apparent insensibility to the Words 


that came from his lips, and I dare say from 
his heart too. As to what he said, 

enough, it was wonderfully suitable to the 
scenes I had just witnessed. He told his au. 


new to them ; declaring that the whole fabric 
of English society was breaking up, with Sp. 
cialism, Communism, unbelief, and the sever. 
ance of the ties between rich and poor, He 
protested that almost all the labouring classes 
were unbelievers ; and attacked his own Chureh 
for doing so little to break in upon the fright. 
ful mass of sin and misery that was gathered 
up rotting all around them. Mrs. Valentine, | 
saw plainly, was very far from relishing what 
she heard ; and as soon as all was over, and we 
got fairly outside the church, T. introduced 
me to her as a visitor from Berlin, and we 
entered into conversation on the subject of the 
sermon. 

“ How did you like Mr. Mackie’s sermon, 
Mr. Herder?” said she, with an affable smile, 

“ Really, madam,” I replied, “ I was more 
pleased than I expected to be.” 

“ Indeed !” cried the lady in astonishment ; 
“T am sorry to say that was not my case, 
Mr. Mackie is not our regular minister, and I 
fear is any thing but a pious man.” 

“ How so, madam ?” I inquired, sorely 
puzzled to know how the good lady had found 
out that the worthy preacher was a worthless 
person. “ How comes he to be permitted to 
preach in your respectable communion if he is 
not a man of virtue ¢” ' 

“ Oh,” said she, “I have no doubt he is a 
man of virtue, but he does not preach the gos 
pel ; he is a sad legalist, I fear, in doctrine.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” said 1; “1 
did not quite catch what you said, In gene- 
ral, I am quite at home in speaking your ad- 
mirable language, but now and then I fail to 
understand an idiom or so.” 

“ Mr. Mackie is, I fear, a legalist,” responded 
Mrs. Valentine, politely. 

“A what?” said I, stillin the dark. 

“A legalist,” repeated she, with emphasis 
and uttering the word slowly. 

“A legalist ?” I replied. “ What, may I 
ask, is that? I thougut none but reg 
ministers were allowed to preach in the Este 
blished Church of England, and that no mi 
of the law, whether attorney or barrister, 
ever deliver a sermon in your pulpits. 

“ T fear, sir,” said Mrs, Valentine, “ yo" . 
not accustomed to the preaching of the gos? 
in Germany. I presume you are @ member © 
the Protestant Church there ?” ; 

“ Why, as to that, madam, I certainly am 4 
Lutheran if I am any thing ; or rather, 
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long to our new Evangelical Prussian Church. 
As to my own creed, it is not a dogmatic 
one. I love all revelations of the divine, whe- 
ther in books or in nature. I worship the 
godlike wherever [ find it, whether in myself 
or in my friends, in poems, in art, in Moses or 
Paul, in the Koran, the Hindoo Vedas, in 
Plato, in Confucius, or wherever the beautiful 
and the glorious has manifested itself to hu- 
manity in general.” 

Never shall I forget the look of this ami- 
able lady as I thus unaffectedly described my 
simple philosophy and religious creed. She 
opened her eyes and her mouth as far as po- 
liteness would permit, and gazed at me as if I 
had been a hyena or the famous sea-serpent. 

“Sir,” she said at length, solemnly, “ I 
thought all German Protestants were followers 
of the immortal Luther.” 

“So they are, madam,” I rejoined, “ at 
least, many of them are; but we follow the 
great emancipators of the human mind in 
spirit rather than in form. We are men of 
science and philosophy in religion as well as in 
all other subjects. We delight in the progress 
of the intelligence of man ; and while we value 
the Bible as a document of high antiquity, we 
accept the eternal truths which are hidden in 
its pages in preference to those mythical re- 
presentations in which the Hebrew bards em- 
bodied their sublime conceptions.” 

“ But do not your ministers preach the atone- 
ment, and the other great doctrines which Lu- 
ther made known to the world ?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” I replied ; “ we hold 
that there is a deep moral significance in the 
notions of sacrifice which were once believed 
among Jews, Pagans, and Christians alike. 
But as to dogmas on this or any other subject, 


we reject them as fetters upon the freedom of | 


the divine intelligence of man, or rather as 
pleasing fables, admirably adapted to the phy- 
sical and metaphysical ideas of past ages, but 
wholly unsuited to the superior knowledge of 
modern times.” 

Mrs. Valentine was now evidently confounded 
in her turn, and remained silent ; when a young 
man, her son, who walked by his mother’s side, 
took up the conversation, and said, modestly 
enough, I must admit : 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but may I ask how 





you would distinguish between the human and | 


the divine? I think you spoke of the divine in- 
telligence of man. I confess I do not see how 
you draw the distinction between the divinity 
and the humanity, when using such a form of 
speech.” 

To tell you the truth, my dear , this 
question of the young Valentine somewhat 
confused me; but I made the best answer | 
could, which was nevertheless so unsatisfactory 
to myself, as well as to him, that I need not 
repeat it. As, however, the youth seemed 
more intelligent than his excellent mamma, I 
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turned off the subject by inyuiring what were 
his opinions of the sermon we had heard. 

“I fear my mother will hardly be pleased,” 
said he, with an amiable smile, “ but | confess 
I thought Mr. Mackie uttered some most im- 
portant truths to us this morning. It was 
only the other day that I met a striking illus- 
tration of what he said, at the house of a friend 
of ours. Sir Stephen Wilkinson had a man- 
servant—” 

“ Sir Stephen Wilkinson !” I cried, some- 
what rudely interrupting him; “ why, that’s 
Harman’s master’s name, T., is it not ?” 

“ You seem to know the very case I allude 
to,” said Valentine. “May I ask how you 
came to be acquainted with it ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “ you had better finish 
what you were going to say, and then I will 
tell you my story also.” 

* Well,” replied he, “I was going to say, 
that our friend Sir Stephen had a young foot- 
man whom he always believed to be of irre- 
proachable honesty, and who at last turned out 
a thorough scamp, corrupted, as I verily be- 
lieve, by some of those low and vicious asso- 
ciations that Mr. Mackie spoke about this 
morning.” 

“ My dear George,” here exclaimed the lady, 
“how do you know that? I’m sure | never 
heard Sir Stephen say one word about that 
part of the story. I don’t believe a syllable 
about it.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear mother,” replied he, 
“T have had the information from the very 
best of sources,” 

“ And I can assure you, madam,” I inter- 
posed, “that by a singular circumstance | 
have become acquainted with this very young 
man, and that I have the strongest conviction 
that he is perfectly innocent.” 

I then went on to relate what had passed 
in the course of the morning, and had the 
satisfaction of finding that the young Valentine 
fully shared my feelings, even to disbelieving 
the last and more serious charge that was now 
brought against the unfortunate Harman, It 
was finally agreed between us, that T. and | 
should go to the Valentines’ house to take 
luncheon (which is a kind of half dinner with 
these English people), and afterwards that | 
should be introduced by Valentine to Sir Ste- 
phen, in the hope that he would listen to what 
we had to say in behalf of his unhappy servant. 

I fovrad that Mrs. Valentine and her son 


| lived together in a splendid house in a noble 


square, which was planted in the middle with 
forest-trees and shrubs, and adorned with a 
statue of some king or statesman, clothed in a 
costume compounded of the dressing-gown and 
the Roman military garb ; but who or what 
the said statue represented, neither the amiable 
lady nor her more intellectual son could in- 
form me. The latter, I should add, informed 
me that he felt ashamed of his ignorance ; 
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«“ hut,” said he, “these London statues are 
such absurdities, that one may hope to be 
pardoned for knowing less of the decorations 
of one’s own metropolis than of Paris or Rome. 
Our citizens go upon the system of shooting 
down a statue of any body who happens to be 
the hero or king of the day, wherever there 
is a vacant spot made by the pulling down of 
old houses ; and whether or not the hero thus 
immortalised in marble or bronze has any thing 
on earth to do with the locality where he is for 
the future to preside, our sapient countrymen 
neither know nor care. To tell you the truth, 
the chief use of London statues is to create 
patronage, flatter the great, and give occasion 
for a good dinner, and for a few jokes in the 
newspapers. As for meaning, sense, or senti- 
ment, they have none.” 

The luncheon, as I said, was a capital din- 
ner, even for a German. I can’t tell you how 
many dishes I ate of, and how long we spent 
gossipping over the table. At last Valentine 
jumped up, and said we must start instantly 
if we hoped to find Sir Stephen at home ; and 
in a short time we were at the baronet’s door, 
and in another half minute were ushered into 
his presence. We saw in a moment that the 
whole house was in turmoil and confusion ; a 
maid-servant rushed by us as we passed along 
the hall, sobbing and weeping ; and voices in 
angry altercation struck our ears. We found 
Sir Stephen in his dining-room, a large, splen- 
did apartment, furnished with little intention 
of being devoted to the purpose for which it 
was now employed. The carpet was like vel- 
vet, and glowed with brilliant colours ; the 
walls were hung with the richest paper, and 
decked with some half-dozen antique-looking 
pictures ; massive and polished chairs, and a 
still more massive and polished sideboard, al- 
most filled the sides of the room ; and a pon- 
derous gilded lamp hung from the highly orna- 
mented ceiling. 

For some reason or other, the supposed cul- 
prit, Harman, was being subjected to a fresh 
examination, in the house where he was charged 
with the crime, instead of the usual public 
office designed for such objects. He sat on 
a long narrow bench, between two police offi- 
cers, aud was undergoiug a rude and haughty 
questioning from Sir Stephen himself. “The 
baronet sat at the table, with pens, ink, and 
paper before him, and two or three men and 
women servants stood near. He rose at our 
entrance, and received us politely, and then 
brietly telling us how he was occupied, re- 
quested us, unless it was disagreeable, to be 
seated, while he continued what he called a 
painful duty, which could not be postponed. 

‘And so you still persist in asserting that 
you had not the slightest knowledge of my 
cabinets having heen opened and rifled.” said 
he to the accused party. 

“Sir Stephen,” replied Harman, firmly and 





solemnly, “I have said so again and aos: 
and as I hope for mercy for my sins, I now 
say It again once more. 

“ You are a consummate hypocrite as ye) 
as villain,” retorted the baronet, his face red. 
dening with passion. “ Listen, gentlemen, | 
beg you,” he continued, turning to us ; “listen 
to the facts of the case, and then give me your 
opinion whether this is not one of the clearest. 
proved instances of robbery you ever hear 
You must know that in my dressing-room y 
stairs is a certain mahogany cabinet, in which | 
sometimes keep a considerable sum of money, 
I do not, however, very often go to it, as I keep 
a little loose cash elsewhere. Now it so hap. 
pens that for some weeks past I have not opened 
the cabinet at all, until last night, when, the 
moment it was opened, I found it all in dis. 
order, and seventy-five pounds worth of bank. 
notes gone. For a few moments I was tho. 
roughly confounded ; but as soon as I recovered 
my thoughts I called together the whole house. 
hold, men and women, and told them that one 
of them must be the thief. Of course they all 
stoutly denied it, which the scoundrels would 
have done, I dare say, even if they had all bee 
guilty, which I afterwards found they were uot 
I then insisted instantly upon searching the 
boxes and bedrooms of every person in the 
house, and I suffered not one single person to 
leave my sight for an instant, or to touch a 
single thing, while Lady Wilkinson and I went 
on with the search. You will please to remark 
this, because otherwise you might fancy that 
one of these servants might have had a hand 
in what followed. As it was, they stood alto 
eether in a row before us, while each one handed 
his or her keys to me, and we turned every one 
of their possessions inside out. Still more, we 
made them shew all the contents of the pockets 
they had on, and the insides of their shoes, their 
hats, caps, and bonnets, for I was confident 
that the thief must have hidden the bank note 
somewhere about his person, as no sighs ¢ 
them any where appeared. At last I began ® 
despair, when, behind one of the mens) 
steads, there was turned out, before my ¢y® 
an old waistcoat, which I at once search 
though not, in truth, expecting any thing from 
it. But will you believe me, that im vat - 
the pockets I found a paper which I had myst 
locked up in the cabinet where the notes wen 
and which, on looking for it in its place, 
found missing. In the other pocket was ‘ . 
which I instantly saw corresponded exact y M 
the cabinet-key which belonged te a he 
‘Whose waistcoat is this? I then asked th 
servants, who you may suppose looked thu 
der-struck. Two or three instantly replied, 
belongs to William Harman, who went nl 
some weeks ago.’ ‘Come, come, MY ted 
lows, said I, ‘that will hardly do. Wi oa 
Harman is gone, and it won't do “f 
wet off by laying the blame on him. * 
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instantly which of you owns this waistcoat, or 
by Heaven I'll call in the police and give you 
every one in charge for the robbery.’ Still they 
all persisted that it was Harman’s, and belonged 


to no one else ; and just as [ was getting be- | 


yond all patience, Lady Wilkinson, who was 
examining the waistcoat carefully, happening 


to tear off a patch in the back of it, found the | 


name of William Harman written at full length 


was pretty strong proof. But it was too late 
to do more that night, and so I waited till this 
morning, when the villain was apprehended 
and examined before a magistrate, and he has 
now been brought here because he says he can 
call witnesses from the other servants to shew 
his honesty ; and Mr. Wildbore, the police-ma- 
gistrate, being engaged, has let him stay here 


in charge of these two men. He admits that | 


the waistcoat is his, and, what is more, he ad- 
nits that the key is his, but he swears stoutly 
that he is as innocent as a babe, and that how 
the theft was committed he cannot conceive. 
He declares that he lost the waistcoat several 
weeks ago, where or how he cannot tell ; and 
also he says that the key itsclf is an old key 
that belongs to nothing particular, and that 
therefore not being in the habit of using it, he 
does not know whether he lost it at the same 
time as the waistcoat or at some other time. 
1 need not shew you, gentlemen, that seldom 
was there a stronger case, and that the scoun- 
drel shall be transported, as sure as I live here 
this day.” 

T. here suggested to the angry baronet that 
in his humble judgment there would be scarcely 
enough to convict the accused, however much 
ground there might be for committing him for 
trial. If, indeed, Sir Stephen could bring evi- 
dence to shew Harman’s general bad character, 
and could prove that he had become possessed 
of more money than could honestly belong to 
him, the case might be different ; but otherwise 
he, for his part, feared the evidence was rather 
slight. 

“Good heavens, sir!” retorted the amazed 
Sir Stephen, when T. had finished his mild sug- 
gestions, “do you mean to justify the scoun- 
drel? What more proof would you have? 
Does he not himself own to the waistcoat and 
the key also ?” 

“ But, Sir Stephen,” replied T., “with all 
deference 2 

“Confound it, sir,” exclaimed the other, “are 
our houses never to be safe from pillage by our 
own servants? Do you mean to uphold princi- 
ples of confiscation, chartism, socialism, and all 
the other curses of these unhappy times ?” 

“JT beg your pardon, Sir Stephen,” rejoined 
T. with perfect coolness ; “ you are aware that 
justice must be done to all parties.” 

“ What the deuce do you mean, sir?” cried 
the baronet, waxing more wrathful every mo- 


ment. “Am Ia thief myself, that you talk of 

















justice being done to that scoundrel there ¢ 
Sir, allow me to tell you that you are taking 
great liberties with a stranger. May | ask 
what right you have to lecture me in my own 
house ¢ 

“Sir Stephen,” here broke in the young 
Valentine, “I am sure my good friend T. was 
as far as possible from meaning any thing 


| rude ; but he and his friend here have been 
on the lining. This certainly, you will allow, | 


by chance witness to the private affairs of this 
unfortunate man this very morning, and they 
can perhaps throw a little light on the af- 
fair.” 

“Eh? what?” cried Sir Stephen, “ pray let 
me hear what you know, gentlemen, without 
any more delay. I shall be greatly obliged by 
your evidence, to enable me to convict the vil- 
lain that has robbed me.” 

“I fear, Sir Stephen,” said I, taking up the 
story, as T. seemed in no good humour with 
the insolent baronet, “ that our evidence rather 
tends to exculpate this unhappy young man.” 
And then, in spite of Sir Stephen's ill-concealed 
impatience and spleen, I resolutely repeated 
what I have already told you about Harman 
and Bessy. 

“And so, gentlemen,” asked the baronet, 
with a sneer, when I had ended, “ you have 
done me the honour to call upon me to give me 
this very valuable information respecting the 
loss of my property. I am infinitely obliged 
by your kindness ; but 1 must be permitted to 
ask why you are so deeply interested in favour 
of a notorious thief.” 

“ That is the very question, Sir Stephen,” I 
rejoined, determined that the overbearing man 
of rank should not thus distort the facts of the 
case, and assume that the victim of his ven 
geance was guilty, in order to throw discredit 


/ on our testimony. ‘“ We want to find out whe- 


ther he is a thief or not. You will pardon my 
suggesting that this is not yet proved.” 

“And pray, sir,” cried he, now losing all 
decency of manner, “ who are you, that you come 
to take me to task in this insolent way! Let 
me tell you, that whatever you may do in your 
own country, this is not the system we tolerate 
in England.” 

What I might have replied, or even done, at 
this outrageous insult, | cannot say ; for as | 
was endeavouring to stifle the passion that 
boiled up within me, the door of the room was 
thrown open, and in rushed Bessy Burton, fol- 
lowed by a servant who vainly endeavoured to 
hold her back, and began loudly apologising 
to his master, as he saw the fury that vathered 
on his countenance at the intrusion of the young 
woman. 

“She would come in, Sir Stephen, I assure 
you, sir. I tried all I could to prevent her, but 
she says she shall die if she cannot speak with 
you about Harman.” 

“Hear me, sir, hear me!” cried the poor 
girl, throwing herself at the barouet’s feet, and 
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speaking almost frantically with her grief. “ He 
is innocent, | know he is innocent.” 

To our surprise, the haughty Sir Stephen 
heard Bessy’s appeal more patiently than we | 
had expected ; and seemingly struck with her | 
pleasing and almost graceful appearance, desired 
her kindly to stand up, and tell her story quietly. 
Unhappily for herself and the object of her soli- | 
citude, she had hardly spoke two sentences be- | 
fore she said what served to strengthen the 
evidence against him to a serious extent. | 
With all the thoughtlessness of unconsciousness 
of guilt, she strove to persuade Sir Stephen | 
that William was innocent, on the ground that 


! 
| 
' 
| 


he had himself a long time ago told her that | 


he had a key which would open his master’s 
cabinet, and said that he was rather sorry for 
it, because it might be a temptation to him to 
pry into his master’s secrets. 

“Oh! Bessy, Bessy !” cried Harman in tones 


of anguish, when he heard what she said, “ you | 


are ruining me without hope.” 
Not comprehending why he thus spoke, but 
seeing that she had done something that would 


injure him, the terrified girl turned to her lover, | 


and would have spoken to him, when Sir Ste- 
phen, with a malicious smile, recalled her at- 
tention, and bade her listen to him. 

“ And so William said that he meant never 
to rob his master, though he knew he could do 
it whenever he liked ?” 

“ Yes, Sir Stephen,” said Bessy, innocently. 
“ He always told me every thing that happened, 
and said you kept a deal of money sometimes 
in the house, and that he would not tell his 
fellow-servants about the key, for fear they 
should take advantage of it.” 

The black looks of the servants who stood 
by now shewed that this unfortunate speech 
of Bessy’s had made them enemies to Harman 
at once. 

“ And did he never talk about what he would 
do if he was a rich man, and had some of his 
master's spare cash?” asked the baronet, with 
wily gentleness, 

“Oh, yes, sir, sometimes he did; and he 
said some day perhaps he should get rich by 
some lucky chance, and we should be married 
without waiting any longer.” 

Again hatefully smiling, Sir Stephen pro- 
ceeded to help the poor girl to blacken her 
lover's name. 

“And did he never shew you any bank- 
notes, and say how he should like to have 
more of them ¢” 

“ Why, no, sir, never that I recollect, except 
once ; and that was just after he had left your 
service. He had a five-pound note then ; ; 
rally all his money was in gold,” 

William here groaned aloud, and the butler, 


gene- 





who had seemed peculiarly Savage at what 

Bessy had related respecting William's opinion | 
of his fellow-servants, supplied a fact which | 
told terribly against the accused. | 


“And now I remember, Sir Stephen,” said 
he, “the very afternoon William Harman Went 


_ away, he said he had lost all his savings in 


play, and had not a shilling left.” 
“Thank you, Gorman,” replied the well. 


| pleased Sir Stephen. “ Be so good as to mep. 


tion the hour of the day when William Har. 
man said this to you.” 

“Tt was just after the servants’ dinner was 
over, Sir Stephen,” replied Gorman. 

“ And were there any others of the house 
present when he said this ?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir Stephen ; there was cook and 
one or two more.” 

“ At that time, you repeat, he said that he 
had no money in his possession.” 

“ Yes, Sir Stephen.” 

“And the wages that I paid him when | 
dismissed him amounted to just two sove- 
reigns,” continued the baronet, with a self- 
satisfied calmness, most detestable to be seen, 


| “What do you say to this, William Harman! 


Where did you get the five-pound note that 
you shewed the next day to this young woman! 
I think we can tell that now. It came from my 
cabinet, and was taken during the short time 
that you were allowed to go upstairs to pack 
your boxes, and while I was remaining, not 
suspecting your villany, in the drawing-room.” 
“Tt is false, Sir Stephen,” cried Harman, “as 
false as the other charge you brought against 
me, and I can prove it. That five-pound note 
was given to me by Whiston the pawnbroker, 
for a watch I sold him that very night for 
three pounds, and I gave him the two sove- 
reigns of my wages at the same time, and he 
gave me a five-pound note, because he said he 
wanted change, and wished I would oblige him. 
Let any one go to Whiston, and ask him, anil 
you will see every word I have said is true. 
“Whiston the pawnbroker died yesterday 
morning,” said the butler. 
William groaned again, and Bessy burst into 
tears. : 
“A yery pretty story, indeed,” observed Sit 
Stephen. “Highly probable, truly. But I fear, 
my fine fellow, you will have some difficulty to 
persuade a jury that you got the note honestly, 
now that your friend the pawnbroker 1s d 
“ Perhaps,” suggested Valentine, “you cn 
tell Sir Stephen what has become of the five- 
pound note, and he can say whether or not It 
was one of those he lost. He has the numbers 
of them all, I believe.” ‘ 
“Qh, sir,” exclaimed Bessy, hearing this 
“T know what became of the note very well 
changed it myself for William, a day or two 
afterwards, at the baker’s, and I dare say he 
has got the note still, for he’s a very close mall, 
and uncommonly careful of his money. 
Sir Stephen, who was as certain tha 
man was guilty as we were that he was 
so, readily acceded to Bessy’s proposition ; # 
it was agreed that she should go, ™ anil 
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pany with one of the servants, to the baker in 
question, and get him to inform them what 
was the number of the note she had given him 
on the day stated. As this, however, was an 
affair that would take some time, T., Valentine, 
and myself, thought it incumbent on us to de- 
part, and so, making various apologies to Sir 
Stephen, we requested leave to call again in 
the evening and learn the issue, and then left 
the house. So much of the afternoon had been 
already consumed, that we were obliged to give 
up the idea of visiting the afternoon church 
service which T. had proposed, and we all three 
walked direct to Hyde Park, which I had heard 
was one of the few scenes of gaiety afforded by 
London on Sundays. 

If the sale of the Sunday newspapers, and 
the story I had heard from William Harman, 
had afforded me matter of astonishment, as con- 
trasted with the general notion we foreigners 
entertain of English scrupulosity, I can assure 
you, my dear , that the scene in Hyde 
Park put to flight for ever all ideas I ever 
nourished on the nature of a Sunday in Lon- 
don. Talk of our doings in Berlin and Vienna, 
or of the pleasure-hunting in Paris! It is a 
mere bagatelle to the doings of the magnifi- 
cent Britons. Isaw more carriages and horses, 
and gaily-dressed idlers on this one day, than 
I verily believe I had seen in the whole course 
of my previous life. The spectacle is absolutely 
unrivalled. There were literally miles of equip- 
ages, equestrians, and pedestrians; and I really 
think that millions of pounds would be needed 
to purchase the vehicles and horses, and bril- 
liant dresses and liveries, which flaunted in the 
breeze. Where they all came from, where the 
stables were situated, where the owners resided, 
and who were all that multitude of walkers who 
thronged the foot-paths close to the carriages, 








and wandered in little armies over the dry 
and scanty herbage of the park, my poor con- 
tinental brain was hopelessly puzzled to divine. | 
Thinks I to myself, [f this is the way the Eng- | 
lish practise what they preach about Sabbath- | 
breaking, and these are their special Lord’s-day | 
devotions, why, after all, there's not much dif- | 
ference between their doings and our fiddling | 
and dancing, and open pleasure-gardens, and | 
bands of music at home in the beloved father- | 
land. But ah! it was a dismal business after | 
all. They were a solemn, careworn-looking | 
band of pleasure-seekers rather than pleasure- | 
finders. [ would rather, a hundred times, stroll | 
along the walks of one of our German gardens, | 
with a cigar and two or three agreeable friends, | 
while a good band of wind-instruments played 
Strauss’s last new waltzes, or the music from | 
the Prophéte, than share the laborious joys of | 
this superb race, with all their riches and all | 
their respectability. 
After we had surveyed for a time the bril- 
liant spectacle, and my companions had pointed 
out to me a few of the notabilities in rank, 


politics, and fashion, who were taking the air 
in the motley crowd, we sat down on a bench, 
and I proceeded to question T. and Valentine 
on one or two points which suggested them- 
selves to my thoughts. 

“ Now tell me,” said I, “ how do all these 
gay and great folks spend the early part of 
their Sundays? I have seen your intermin- 
able streets and squares of palaces, and those 
splendid club-houses, which are one of the great 
features of your city ; and | suppose a good 
portion of all this multitude of riders and 
walkers live in them, and in the comfortable 
suburbs of London, which you tell me surround 
it on every side. Now what do all these people 
do with themselves during their Sunday morn- 
ings? I suppose they are up betimes at their 
various churches—say at seven or eight o'clock 
at the latest —and that with the immense 
wealth of your Church Establishment all Lon- 
doners have means for going to some religious 
service two or three times before this hour in 
the afternoon.” 

“Truly the mistakes of foreigners are most 
amusing,” replied T. to my very natural sup- 
position. “ Why, my good fellow, of all the 
men you see riding and walking in this crowd 
there’s not one in half-a-dozen, or perhaps 
one in twelve or twenty, that goes near a 
church once a month, except when they are in 
the country, where they think it necessary to 
set a good example, and there's nothing else 
to do. A good many of the women yo to 
church, J verily believe : but as for the men, 
did you not see that five-sixths of the people 
at church this morning were women ¢” 

= To be sure,” | rejoined ; “but I supposed 
that was because the men had been at earlier 
services in the course of the mornin he 

“Bravo! bravo! excellent!” cried T., greatly 
amused at my simplicity. 

“ But, my dear friend,” said TIT, “ what is 
the meaning of all I read about religious duties 


| and national piety in the reports of your Par 
| liament, and other public mectings, if it is only 


the women who go to church, and most of the 


| men stay at home and amuse themselves ?’ 


“That's not my affair,” said » with it hrug. 


| “ JT don't talk about national piety, believe me; 


and in private life five-sixths of the men you 
meet never say a syllable about any thing of 
the kind.” 

Greatly perplexed, T continued my querir 

“ But your poor, and your shopke ep rs,” said 
I, “ they all frequent their respective places of 


| worship, of course.” 


“ Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,” replied , vk 
“Tf any thing, they are rather worse than their 
betters. I can’t tell what it is out of London; 
but in London I am convinced that a large 
majority never go into a church or chapel of 
any kind whatsoever, especially the poor. Some 
do, to be sure, both Church-p pple aud Dis- 
senters ; but more do not.” 
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“ You astound me!” I exclaimed ; “ and 
especially the poor, you say. And is this the 
fact in all your various denominations ?” 

“ Pretty much the same with all,” said he. 
“ Our London churches and chapels are almost 
entirely filled with people of the respectable 
classes, and most of those are women. I have 
been at churches in the afternoon where not 
one of ten people present was a man.” 

“ And the Catholics? are they no better than 
the rest ?” 

“Why I can’t speak so confidently about 
the Catholics,” replied T.; “ but I-was told by 
a great authority among them, that the number 
of their poor who never go to Mass is, what he 
called, quite awful.” 

“Then what in the world do you all do with 
yourselves on Sundays# You have no public 
amusements, except this in the Parks; and 
this won’t do when it rains: what, then, do 
you do with yourselves ?” 

“ That's more than I can explain,” replied 
he ; “ but perhaps Valentine can enlighten us. 
These things are more in his way than mine. 
I know the worst part of life, and he knows 
the best.” 

“ Indeed,” interposed Valentine, “ IT wish 
I could satisfy your curiosity. But I frankly 
own I am confounded when I try to divine 
what our immense population does with itself 
on Sundays. I suspect that our friend T. can 
really let you into our hidden secrets a vast 





deal better than I can. I remember he once 
told me a story about himself that certais) 
opened my eyes a little, and suggested g os 
deal more than it actually stated.” 

“What story do you mean?” asked T, jy 
surprise. 

“ Don’t you remember the story about your 
first lodgings in town, and what you found 
took place on Sundays in that strange den you 
discovered in such a marvellous way !” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed!” exclaimed T. ; « tha 
was a pretty business, truly.” 

“ By all means let me hear it,” I replied, 
“ Beyond measure I love any thing like a bit 
of romance.” 

“Tf you will promise not to think me , 
most unconscionable villain for my share in the 
transaction, I don’t mind repeating the story’ 
said T.: “ for certainly it was a curious one; 
and though not exactly what happens to every 
body, I do honestly believe was a pretty fair 
picture of a good deal that lies hidden in this 
mysterious city of ours. Only the story is 
rather long, if I am to tell it you as I told it 
to Valentine.” 

“ Never mind,” said I; “ it will just do to 
fill up the time before we return.” 

“ Well, then,” replied T., “ let us move of 
from this bustle, and get under the shade of 
those immense elms, and you shall hear my 
tale.” 


(To be continued.) 








CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL MINISTRATIONS. 


THE VISITATION OF THE SICK. 


In our last number, under the head of “ Ca- 
tholic Parochial Ministrations,” we assigned 
reasons for the great importance which is 
attached in the Catholic Church to the visi- 
tation of the sick, whether on the part of the 
clergy ministering, or of the suffering objects 
of their ministrations. We wrote, as was 
obvious, for the information rot of Catholic 
readers, who would learn but little from our 
remarks, but of friends and inquirers outside 
the Church, and this with an especial object. 
It is our misfortune, though an unavoidable 
one, that Protestants see nothing of our holy 
religion but the very outside of it; while 
with that interior beauty, in which the true 
glory of the Church consists, they have no 
experimental acquaintance, and indeed but a 
very secondary interest in regard to it. Hence 
we are compelled to hear even from good men, 
that the Catholic is a religion of show and 
splendour, constructed with the view of pleas- 
ing the eye and captivating the imagination ! 
So respectable an Anglican as the suthor of 





| 
| 
| 


the Cathedral, &c. talks somewhere, if out 
memory do not fail us, of the “ flaunting 
gait of “ Rome;” just as if gorgeous vest 
ments, long processions, and magnificent cere- 
monies, belonged to the essence of the Ca- 
tholic Church, or were even so much as 
inseparable accidents of her being. Ob, that 
such shallow critics could be plunged for one 
day into the deep calm of a spiritual retreat; 
that they could follow the priest into the 
houses of wretchedness or vice where bis 
ministry of comfort or instruction 80 often 
leads him; or that they might be witness 
to those night-watches of the adorable Sacra 
ment which in many religious houses form 
part of the customary routine of devotions: 
In truth, the ministry of the Church, like 
that of her Lord, is mostly out of sight ° 
men; nor can it be shame to her that s¥ 
is hidden even from nearest eyes, when . 
made Himself of no account, and establish 

for Himself no name but that of the “ os 
penter’s Son,” even in the very tow! whic 
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for almost thirty years was illustrated and 
blessed by his adorable Presence ! 

Protestants have to learn that even our 
ministrations of worship must often be made 
subordinate to those of charity ; as our blessed 
Lord thrice interrupted his prayer in the 
garden, to concern Himself about his forlorn 
disciples. ‘The administration of sacraments 
to the dying, for instance, is with us so para- 
mount a duty, that to provide for it a priest 
must even break off from the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. Much more, then, will all ac- 
cessory but unessential ceremonies give way 
to the necessary duties of charity. It is within 
the recollection of many, that during the former 
visitation of the cholera in 1832, the services 
in some of the London chapels were reduced 
to a simple Low Mass, in order that the 
priests might be ready any moment to attend 
the sick and dying. And so far from splen- 
did ceremonies being any essential part of our 
religion, it is well known that there are many 
retired missions, and many religious houses, 
where they are necessarily and altogether fore- 
gone; and that in distant lands, and even in 
England till a comparatively recent period, 
holy Catholics, and for aught we know, blessed 
Saints, have earned their immortal crown with- 
out ever assisting at a “great function” in 
all their long lives, 

There is no duty which Catholics feel more 
imperative upon them than that of benefiting 
by the ministrations of the Church in their 
last illness. If there be any cause of regret 
and blame in this matter, it is not so much 
because this duty is likely to be neglected, as 
because it is apt to be put in the place of other 
duties equally stringent, but felt to be less 
pressing. It is to be feared that ignorant Ca- 
tholics sometimes attach exaggerated notions 
to the mere fact of seeing their priest in their 
last moments, as though nothing could be 
amiss if that single blessing were accorded 
them. It is also to be feared that too many 
who should know better are led to neglect the 
sacraments during their lives, in the expecta- 
tion of making their peace with the Church on 
their deathbeds. .We believe we are correct 
in saying that the experience of all priests tells 
forcibly against the (ordinary) value of what 
are called “deathbed repentances,” and espe- 
cially in proportion as the hope of them has 
apparently been made the ground of presump- 
tuous reliance during life. Stories are afloat, 
and accredited by the most indisputable testi- 
mony, of persons judicially (as it would ap- 
pear) debarred when dying from the benefit 
of sacraments which they had despised during 
life ; as there are, contrariwise, others equally 
incontrovertible, of pious Catholics providen- 
tially assisted on their deathbed towards sa- 
craments which they had long but ineffectually 
desired. On the one hand, we may allude to 
the well-known case of a nobleman who lived 
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for years in open neglect of all religious duties, 
and who at last died without the sacraments, 
because the eyes of the messenger who went 
to summon the priest to his bedside were mi- 
raculously ‘‘ holden,” so that they failed to 
see the priest whom they sought, although 
actually seated in the very room where the 
search was made. On the other hand, we 
may mention a fact which occurred in London 
a few years back, when a priest, walking along 
the streets at night, fell by accident down the 
steps of an open cellar, in which, to his 
amazement, he found a dying Catholic crying 
out for the sacraments, but without a human 
hope of receiving them. And there are pro- 
bably few priests whose experience would not 
enable them to attest many facts of the same 
description. 

But even when no extraordinary obstacle 
stands in the way of the communication be- 
tween the priest and the obdurate sinner on 
his deathbed, how hard must it always be to 
elicit under such circumstances those acts of 
sorrow which are necessary to the sacra- 
ment of Penance! how hard for the dying 
man even to remember, how still harder to 
repent of, sins, many and inveterate, to give 
the mind collectedly to God in the midst of 
excruciating pain, and under the pressure of 
overpowering weakness! Of all the errors 
into which a spurious charity or fatal presump- 
tion is apt to fall, none, spiritual men tell us, 
is more serious than that of taking the recep- 
tion of the Last Sacraments (unparalleled 
blessing though it be) as a kind of pledge 
of salvation, For even were the dispositions 
with which they are received invariably ade- 
quate where they are frequently insufficient, 
there still remains the critical issue of that 
last struggle of all, in which even the newly- 
rescued soul (as St. Alphonsus tells us) has 
often made shipwreck. 

It were, then, much to be wished, that, 
among our Irish friends especially, there al- 
ways existed as eager a desire of the sacra- 
ments during life, as is undoubtedly mani- 
fested by them at the approach of death. Then 
would there be fewer instances of those hur- 
ried and tumultuary repentances (if repent- 
ances they can be called) in which the mortal 
sins of thirty or forty years have to be recalled 
in less than as many seconds, and under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavourable whether to 
a calm review or a contrite estimate of the 
past. 

But, in truth, the anxiety for sacerdotal 
ministrations with the poorer Lrish is quite as 
apt to be premature in illness as it is some- 
times tardy in health. The first symptom of 


any malady is apt to be the note of alarm not 
merely to the person threatened with it, but 
to friends and neighbours; and with a laud- 
able, though often a misplaced solicitude, the 
priest and the “ doctor” are summoned forth- 
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with. Now, the fall of evening and the early 
night being the period of all others when the 
friends and neighbours of the sick are most 
disengaged, and therefore most ready to be 
employed on these missions of benevolence, 
this, accordingly, is the time at which “ sick- 
calls’ commonly pour in with the greatest 
profusion, and sometimes with a needless pre- 
cipitancy. For if we may credit the testi- 
mony of the best informed, the Irish have an 
unlucky trick of exaggerating, on such occa- 
sions, the necessity for the intervention of the 
Church. Whether it be, as their enemies say, 
from a national habit of inaccuracy and em- 
bellishment, or whether, poor things, they are 
generally bad judges of the probabilities of 
dangerous illness, we will not attempt to de- 
cide; certain, however, it is, that there is no 
expression of eagerness so vehement, and no 
picture of misery so vivid, that they will not 
employ or draw it, to gain an end for which 
the Englishman who despises them would 
deem it a piece of superstition to raise his 
little finger or rise from his easy chair. Like 
the very calamities which they herald, these 
zealous emissaries rarely come single, and the 
good priest, if near at hand, is warned of his 
fate by many voices at once, each outstrip- 
ping the other in liveliness of statement and 


earnestness of appeal. (Let the reader bear | 


in mind that we are here supposing not a real 
but an imaginary grief.) It is, then, a sore 
perplexity to priests, that they cannot always 


judge of the necessity for their intervention 


by the manner in which this imaginative 
people are apt to represent it. For instance, 
such exciting phrases as, “ Your reverence 
will only be just in time if you run for it ;” 
or, “ They are gone to fetch the friends to the 
bedside of the dying,” may (though we are 
far from saying that it does) mean no more 
than that Patrick O'Leary or Mary Mahony 
is ill of the rheumatism. While upon this 
subject, we may mention an anecdote to illus- 
trate at once the maiveté of our Irish friends, 
and the trials of patience to which good 
priests are exposed. The Rev. Mr. —, who 
has, or had, the misfortune of sleeping in a 
room towards the street, was one night 
waked up by a voice, of which we will only 
say, that it was strong enough to arouse a 
laborious missionary from his first slumber. 
On presenting himself at the window, the 
priest descried by the gaslight a hard-fea- 
tured Irishman, with an imploring look, who 
thus addressed him: “ Your reverence! your 
reverence! it was ‘ the wife’ who was ill, and 
wanted to call you up; but I come to tell 
your reverence I would not let her.” 

We are not quite sure that the zeal mani- 
fested by the Irish for the sight of a priest 
during illness is in all cases strictly according 
to sound knowledge. Some part of it un- 
doubtedly proceeds from a notion (the cor- 





rectness of which we leave theologians to de. 
termine) that the priest, as such, is endoy ed 
with the power of healing diseases, The 
appear to consider that miraculous virtue ri 
pends not upon the personal sanctity, byt 
upon the office, of Christ's minister, The 
gift of healing actually imparted to the Apos- 
tles, they believe to descend with the apostolic 
commission. An opinion so pious and 
widely spread, we would be far from treatip 
otherwise than with consideration and re. 
spect; nor would we rashly set limits to the 
power of faith, whether in the supposed pos. 
sessors, or in the objects of it. Qn the 
other hand, it is quite certain that in an Irish. 
man’s judgment a priest can do every thing; 
as, for instance, they appear to think that 
he is gifted with a supernatural power of dis 
cerning the physical condition of the patient, 
The clergy are sometimes reminded in their 
ministrations of the passage in the comedy 
where the friend is mistaken for the doctor, 
and, on quitting the house, is surrounded by 
a troop of eager relatives, each besetting him 
with the question, “How's your patient?” 
And he will be half tempted to reply in the 
words of the play, “ My dear friends, if I am 
a doctor, I have to thank you for my diploma.” 
For thus it is, that on leaving the house of the 
sick, the priest is accosted by many voices at 
once, “What does your reverence think of 
him?” The Protestant doctor would have 
little reason to be flattered if he could hear 
the contrasts which are sometimes drawn be- 
tween his powers of penetration and those of 
the meek follower of the Apostles, whom he 
often eyes with so much of malicious scor. 
For these zealous people will hear no dis 
claimers of power, however unlimited, from 
the object of their veneration. ‘They meet all 
with the answer, “ Your reverence is the best 
doctor after all.’ And no doubt, so far a 
the success of the physician depends upon the 
faith of the patient, they are not without the 
means of verifying their own commendations. 
Yet even here again their confidence, how- 
ever exaggerated, is not wholly without 4 


warrant in fact. It is undeniable that priests; 


over and above any medical skill which they 
may accidentally (and, in truth, not unlte- 
quently) possess, are often better judges even 
than medical men themselves of the pheno 
mena of dangerous sickness: we know of am 
eminent physician having once said to a Ca 
tholic priest, “ You gentlemen have a wom 
derful knack of foreseeing the approach 

death.’ There are, of course, reasons why 
a priest should make this part of the medic 
art his study; and even otherwise, he * 
acquire from habit a kind of instinct om a 
subject. He is bound under sin as well » 

to give the Last Sacraments except = 
reasonably satisfied of mortal danger, 4 


to withhold them where such danger e's 
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in a manifest, though it may be but an inei- 
pient, form. 


priate to this stage of illness, such as the 
Benediction tz articulo mortis, and the assist- 


ance to the soul in its agony. The priest, | 
too, should be well versed in the phenomena | 


of death itself, in order that he may neither 
defraud an actually living member of the 
Church of such sacraments as may be ap- 
plicable to the case, nor, on the other hand, 


expose the sacraments themselves to the irre- | 


Again,—the proximity of death | 
suggests farther and especial duties appro- | 
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verence of being given to a clearly incapable 
subject. The latter danger can always be 
obviated in a doubtful case by the conditional 
form of administration ; but since even a con- 
dition does not secure against irreverence in 
an unequivocal case, and ignorance which can 
be overcome does not furnish an excuse for 
error, the priest will adopt all reasonable means 
of acquainting himself with the signs of dis- 
solution. 
[To be continued. ] 





CHURCH FESTIVALS. 


ALL SAINTS. 


In the arrangement of her liturgical year the 
Church commemorates the several epochs of 
the history of man. 

The four weeks of Advent, which terminate 
in the birth of the Redeemer, recall to our 
memory the 4000 years which man passed in 
expectation of the Messiah, who was to en- 
lighten, sanctify, and vivify them. The pe- 
riod intervening between the Nativity and 
Pentecost comprises the hidden, the public, 
and the glorious life of our Saviour; we con- 
template its hidden portion from the Epiphany 
till Lent, during which penitential season the 
public acts of our Saviour are set forth, ter- 
minating in the memorial of his Passion and 
death ; and from Easter till the Ascension his 
glorious life and the foundation of the Church, 
together with the institution of the sacraments, 
—the tokens by which all succeeding gene- 
rations were to be assured of his having re- 
created them after their fall. After the As- 
cension Pentecost is celebrated, and the Holy 
Comforter sent from on high to solace men in 
their bereavement, and strengthen them in the 
pilgrimage upon earth, which is represented 
by the interval between this festival and All 
Saints, when we celebrate her arrival at the 
Land of Promise, in the persons of those saints 
who have run their race and received their 
reward. 

During this journey through a vale of tears, 
the Church consoles her little ones by cele- 
brating, praising, and holding up for imitation 
the heroic acts of virtue of her elder children. 
The gospels of this time are instructions on 
love and patience towards one another; and 
the charitable miracles and parables of mercy 
are recorded during this long sojournment in 
the desert. 

From the first, indeed, the Church has ho- 
noured such of her children as died for the 
faith as soon as persecution demanded so mag- 
nanimous a profession of their belief, but she 





did not institute any general festival on which 
they all were commemorated, leaving their 
honour to the safe keeping and devotion of 
those who had witnessed the combat and vic- 
tory of those heroes. Tertullian, in his book 
De Corona Militis, c. 3, testifies to this: “Ob- 
lationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis annua 
die facimus:” pro natalitiis, in commemora- 
tion of the martyrs, on the days on which 
they died to the world and were born to hea- 
ven. It cannot mean for the martyrs, as is 
proved from other passages of the same au- 
thor in his work on the soul. Before citing 
these latter, however, we must premise that 
Tertullian held the millennarian doctrine, the 
recollection of this fact being necessary for 
their interpretation. In chap. 3, “On the 
lower regions,” we read, “ Habes et regionem 
inferim subterraneam credere, et illos cubito 
pellere, qui satis superbe non putant animas 
fidelium inferis dignas ;”’ “ You must likewise 
believe in a subterraneous region of the dead, 
and keep aloof from those who are so proud 
as to think the souls of the faithful too noble 
for the lower regions.” In continuation, he 
states that the only mode of entering heaven 
immediately after death is by martyrdom. “Si 
pro Deo occumbas, non in mollibus febribus 
et in lectulis, sed in martyriis: si crucem tuam 
tollas et sequaris Dominum ut ipse precepit, 
tota paradisi clavis tuus sanguis est:’ “If 
for God's sake thou wouldst die, let it not be 
in an effeminate fever, and on thy couch, but 
in martyrdom, if you wish to take up your 
cross and follow the Lord as He commandeth, 
for your blood is the only key of heaven.” 
The souls of others he assigned to limbo, 
there to be punished or rewarded as they 
merited. ‘This is also borne out in his book 
De Carnis Resurrectione, c. 33: Nemo enim 
peregrinatus a corpore statim immoratur penes 
Dominum, nisi ex martyrii preerogativa, scili- 
cet paradiso non inferis diversurus:’’ “ For 
no one departing from the body straightway 
rests in the Lord, unless, indeed, by the spe- 
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cial privilege of martyrdom, he proceeds to 
paradise rather than the realms below.” 

‘These passages prove that Masses were of- 
fered not for the martyrs, but in memory of 
their martyrdom; because Tertullian could 
not consider those in need of prayers who 
were the only class of persons whom he deemed 
worthy of instantaneous admission into para- 
dise after death. 

St. Cyprian also, in his ietters, lays down 
the same practice of commemorating martyrs. 
Although a disciple of Tertullian, whom he 
read daily, he differed from his master, as he 
called Tertullian’s works, in his notions on 
the state of the departed. But he very oddly 
falls into the same verbal error as Tertullian, 
in saying that sacrifice was offered for the 
martyrs, although, in the preceding sentence, 
he expresses his belief that they are in glory. 
‘Palmas a Domino et coronas illustri passi- 
one meruerunt. Sacrificia pro eis, ut memi- 
nistis, offerimus, quoties martyrum passiones 
et dies anniversaria commemoratione cele- 
bramus:” “ By their glorious sufferings they 
have merited palms and crowns from the 
Lord. On their account, as you are aware, 
we always offer sacrifices, as often as we 
celebrate, with annual commemoration, the 
sufferings of the martyrs, and the days on 
which they departed.” He cannot mean by 
pro eis, to relieve their souls, because in 
another place, Epist. $7, or lib. 3, epist. 6, 
requesting the clergy to be attentive to the 
confessors in prison, he tells them: “ Dies 
corum quibus excedunt annotate, ut comme- 
morationes eorum inter memoriam martyrum 
celebrari possimus. . ... ac significet (v. 
Tertullus) mihi dies quibus in carcere beati 
fratres nostri ad immortalitatem gloriose mor- 
tis exitu transeunt, et celebrentur hic a nobis 
oblationes et sacrificia ob commemorationes 
eorum ;” “Take note of the days on which 
they depart from this life, in order that we 
may be enabled to commemorate them when 
we celebrate the memory of the martyrs . . . 
and let him (Tertullus) acquaint me with the 
days on which our happy brethren expire in 
prison, and pass to their immortality by a glo- 
rious death, so that we may here make obla- 
tions, and offer sacrifice in memory of them.” 

This veneration of martyrs continued to be 
chiefly local and particular until the seventh 
century, when a festival was instituted in 
honour of the whole white-robed army. Prior 
to this period festivals were celebrated in 
honour of the saints collectively between Eas- 
ter and Pentecost. The Ist of May was de- 
dicated to the twelve Apostles, and another 
day of the same month to all the martyrs. 

The origin of this veneration of all the 
martyrs in a body took the place of a relic of 
idolatry ; and it would seem that Providence 
had reserved the embodiment of Paganism, 
the Pantheon, to be afterwards used in the 
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honour of its conquerors; and that ¢h 
should occupy the places of those gods who 

' m 
they had hurled from their pedestals with a 
word. 

This magnificent and wondrous Structure was 
built by Marcus Agrippa, thrice consul under 
Augustus, in memory of that emperor's vieto 
at Actium, and was dedicated to all the gods 
under the title of Jove the Avenger,—Jovi UJ]. 
tori. It was built in a spherical form to repre. 
sent the heavens, the habitation of the gods ; 
and also to prevent jealousy among them, this 
form preventing all precedence. The Christian 
emperors were compelled to destroy the P. 
temples, to prevent relapses into idolatry ; and 
all the most wonderful and celebrated build. 
ings ofthis nature were levelled to the ground, 
this only excepted, to stand as a trophy of 
the triumph of God over Satan, of Christi. 
anity over idolatry. The same principle was 
carried out after the introduction of Chris. 
tianity into this country, at the command of 
St. Gregory the Great. But when the danger of 
returning to Paganism had passed, BonifacelV,, 
on his elevation to the Papacy, obtained from 
Phocas the emperor a grant of the Pantheon, 
which he dedicated as a church, under the 
title of Our Lady and all the Martyrs, on the 
13th of May, 609, and ordered the anniver- 
sary of this dedication to be celebrated with 
great solemnity. This was in imitation of 
Gregory the Great, who, when idolatry was 
expelled from England, ordered that the Pa- 
gan temples should be purified and conse- 
crated to God rather than destroyed. Boni- 
face enriched the Pantheon with relics of mar- 
tyrs from the cemeteries outside the city. 

Such was the beginning of the Feast of 
All Saints. The feast of all martyrs soon 
included the honour of all the saints in heaven. 
In 731 a chapel was erected in St. Peter's on 
the Vatican by Gregory III., in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, and of the Apostles, Mar- 
tyrs, and Confessors—in other words, of all 
the saints in heaven. This feast, like that 
of Our Lady of Martyrs, was first confined to 
Rome, but soon met with general favour and 
acceptance throughout the Church, and was 
celebrated in all parts of the Christian world. 
Its observance having become universal, Gree 
gory 1V., in the year 835, constituted it a 
feast of obligation for the whole Chureh of 
France, where he then was, to be celebrated 
on November Ist. Louis le Débonnaire, te 
reigning monarch, confirmed this decree * 
far as it needed civil authority, and enforced 
its commands. , 

We shall now, before proceeding with the 
history of the Feast of All Saints, examine 
how, and at what period, confessors were hon- 
oured in the Church. ite 

It has been already stated that Tertullian, 2 
accordance with the millennarian idea, dem! 
that the just who died a natural death wer 
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permitted to enter heaven. St. Cyprian’s 
testimony proves that the contrary opinion 
was held. In lib. iii. Epist. 1, or Epist. 58, 
to Pope Lucius, on his return from exile, we 
read: “ Neque enim in tribus pueris minor 
fuit martyrii dignitas, quia morte frustrata, 
de camino ignis incolumes exierunt :” “ For 
neither was the dignity of martyrdom lessened 
in the three youths, because, having foiled 
death, they came forth unharmed from the 
fiery furnace.” Another passage to the same 
effect occurs in the next sentence. 

The martyrdom of penance was considered 
the “key of heaven,” no less than that of 
blood. And thus we find that St. Antony 
ordered his body to be interred immediately 
after his death, fearing that the disciples who 
so venerated him, and the people who had so 
eagerly sought his counsel and acted upon 
his advice, might honour his body when dead. 
The holy Constantia hurried to the place of 
his grave, and there passed days and nights 
communing with the spirit of him whose 
miraculous power had benefited her. As soon 
as the emperors ceased their persecutions, the 
faithful crowded to the deserts, to combat a 
new enemy, not of flesh and blood, but the 
principalities and powers. ‘The author of the 
life of St. Simon Stylites, and one of that 
saint’s disciples, describes the pomp and mag- 
nificence attendant on the translation of his 
body to Antioch, where it was placed in a 
church. (See also Theodoret. Hist. Rel. c. 3.) 

The illustrious hermit Marcion was so fa- 
mous for sanctity and miracles, that oratories 
were built during his lifetime for the repose 
and veneration of his body after death. On 
learning this, he exacted an oath from his 
disciple Eusebius, to bury him immediately 
after death, and to preserve for many years 
the place of his burial a profound secret, 
which was not divulged for fifty years. In 
addition to these, many other instances of the 
veneration paid to hermits might be cited. 

The number of solitaries who retired from 
the world after the persecution, was more a 
matter of necessity than of accident. After 
her great struggles the Church required rest, 
and time to reinvigorate herself; and for this 
she fled to the desert, there to cultivate the 
virtues which she had not needed during the 
period of her strife, when fortitude was her 
prominent feature. In this retirement she 
had leisure to think and form her mind, and 
thence produced doctors, learned fathers, and 
illustrious bishops. The sanctity oflife brought 
to such perfection in the fathers of the desert, 
they practised in the midst of men; and in 
addition, manifested an energy of mind, a 
profoundness of thought, and a vigour of 
action, which has influenced the Church 
through all succeeding ages; and immediately 
after their own respective times, merited for 
them the veneration of the faithful. Thus we 





learn from St. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 20), 
the honours paid to St. Basil. He relates 
how he was carried by holy men, every one 
seeking for the honour of being employed in 
his burial. “ And now,” says he, “ he is in 
heaven; there, if I mistake not, offering sacri- 
fice for us, and pouring forth prayer for the 
people.” In the 21st Orat. the same St. Gre- 
gory extols St. Athanasius, believing him to 
be among the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
and martyrs. In the early ages the term 
Confessor bore a different signification from 
that which we now often attach to it, it 
being then only applied to those who suffered 
torments for the faith, but were not required 
to die. The distinction is given and ex- 
plained by St. Cyprian, in his letter to Pope 
Lucius, quoted above. Having no term to 
express the character of these holy men, they 
ranked them among the martyrs, in an ex- 
tended signification. In like manner, the 
term Confessor has been since used in a wider 
sense, and conveys an idea partially dissimilar 
to that which it was originally intended to 
produce; partially, we say, because as a life 
of penance was styled a martyrdom, so a life 
of instruction and intellectual testimony to 
the faith conferred a claim to the title of 
confessor, equal with those who had suffered 
torments rather than deny it. In the liturgy 
of St. Basil we have a distinct mention made 
of confessors as different from martyrs. This, 
however, might be understood in St. Cyprian’s 
sense, without at all weakening the force of 
the argument, for there is likewise mention 
of all just souls who have departed in the 
faith. 

But to come now to the individual unmar- 
tyred saint whom the Church first honoured 
with a festival —St. Martin. 

This saint died on November 8th, $97,* at 
Candes. His body was thence translated to 
Tours ; its reception in that city is described 
by Sulpicius Severus,t in his life of St. 
Martin. He says it was praised with psalins 
and hymns, and people strove for the honour 
of being employed about it. 

The first Council of Tours, in 461, under 
Pope Hilary, speaks of the festival of the 
Translation. In 472 his relics were again 
transferred to a church in the city dedicated 
to him. This festival occurs in the Roman 
martyrology on the llth of November, being 
the day of his burial ; his translation to Tours, 
and the dedication of his church, on July 
the 4th. 

Alban Butler denies that St. Martin was the 
first confessor honoured in the Church, and 


* The precise date of St. Martin’s death has been the 
subject of much argument; Barouius, Moreri, and others, 
have discussed it at length. 

+ Sulpicias Severus was a disciple of St. Martin, and 
survived his master twenty-three years. He wrote a 
Sacred History, the Life of the Saint in three epistles, 
and a Dialogue on the Orieutal Anchorites. 
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cites the veneration of St. John the Evan- 
gelist ; but St. John was honoured as a mar- 
tyr, not as confessor, or as martyr-confessor. 
Butler does not here distinguish between the 
first signification of the word confessor and its 
present meaning. 

St. Benedict built an oratory on Mount 
Cassino in St. Martin’s honour. St. Maurus 
also built a church under his patronage. St. 
Willibrord, Archbishop of Utrecht, and St. 
Swibert, Bishop of Verdun, consecrated the 
eathedral church in his name. The Council 
of Tours, 567, speaks of its being called under 
that saint’s protection, and in his church. This 
feast is likewise mentioned in the Capitulary* 
of Louis le Débonnaire, lib. ii, ce. 35, in the 
year 823. 

We discontinued the history of the Feast 
of All Saints at its promulgation by Pope 
Gregory IV., at the request of Louis le Débon- 
naire. It had, however, been celebrated prior 
to this, as we learn from the thirty-sixth ca- 
non of the Council of Mayence, in 813, under 
Pope Leo III. 

It is frequently mentioned in Councils and 
writers amongst the great feasts of Christ- 
mas, Easter, Ascension, &c., as a festival to 
be observed with a vigil, as no less than the 
other holidays of obligation. Guigno, or Gui, 
elected the fifth general of the Order of the 
Chartreux in 1109, which office he filled 
until 1137, a space of twenty-eight years, men- 
tions, in the new statutes he drew up, the 
feast of All Saints as one of the days on which 
some slight relaxation of the rule might be 
permitted. 

In the Council of Salingestat, during the 
Pontificate of Benedict VIII., in the year 
1021, the first canon orders, among other 
high festivals, that of All Saints to be pre- 
ceded by a vigil and fast. In the eighth canon 
of the Second Council of Oxford, under Ho- 
norius III., in the year 1222, the vigil of All 
Saints is commanded to be celebrated. When 
its observance had become universal, Sixtus 
IV. established its octave, in 1480. 

This feast, which, in the first ages, had 
no existence, and in the times immediately 
succeeding them was only locally celebrated, 
at length became obligatory and universal. 
This has arisen from the devotion of parti- 
cular churches, and especially of monasteries, 
where ordinary festivals were more solemnly 
celebrated, and festivals of devotion, as we 
now call them, were made obligatory on the 
inmates. Other churches followed the ex- 
ample, and so the observance of these feasts 


_* Capitulary, in its general signification, means a book 
divided into chapters; but here it is a peculiar one—the 
Canonical or Civil Law, drawn up by the Bishop or 
Barons, and published with the King’s sanction. Such 
capitularies were issued by Childebert, Clotaire, Dago- 
bert, Carloman, Pepin, and particularly Charlemagne, 
Louis le Deébonnaire, Lothaire, and Louis Il.; but the 


custom died away with the third race of kings, 





became universal; and the authority of the 
Church finally stepped in, and com 
and encouraged their celebration by the 
mises of considerable indulgences, i 
The day selected for the feast of All Saints 
was not undesignedly fixed upon. It falls in 
the most appropriate season of the year, Wher 
the husbandman has gathered in his fruits, 
and rejoices over his abundance, the Church 
celebrates the harvest of souls which she has 
gathered into the granary of heaven, Shp 
prepared her children by Lent, strengthened 
them with the graces of Pentecost, assisted 
and encouraged them during their lives, and 
now rejoices over their rewards in heaven, 


An examination of the office for All Saints, 
although cursory, will be the best of means 
for ascertaining the feelings of the Church, of 
making them our own, and of entering into 
her spirit. In the Introit she calls upon all 
to rejoice at the glory and rewards of their 
brethren. The Epistle encourages those who 
are left behind, filling them with the hope of 
the same reward, notwithstanding their weak- 
ness ; heaven being filled with all tribes, with 
people of all stations, ages, dispositions, frail 
as we, tempted as we. The Gospel lays down 
the conditions on which heaven is to be gained 
—by adopting principles contrary to those of 
the world, and acting in accordance with these 
convictions. And here a thought bestowed 
upon the wisdom of the Church in assigning 
this gospel for the day will not be lost, but 
fructify richly to one’s own profit. The term 
beatitudes is a term which contains deep phi- 
losophy, and suggests topics for the medita- 
tion of years. The virtues by which the great 
prize is won are indeed beatitudes, even on 
this earth; their maxims and rules are of 
divine excellence, and alone capable of satisfy- 
ing the ardent desires of the soul. And from 
the wisdom of the Church turn to our Saviours 
mercy. He does not require us to be misera- 
ble now to render us worthy of eternal happi- 
ness hereafter, but makes our present happiness 
depend upon our efforts after future glory. 

Four reasons may be assigned for the insti- 
tution of this feast of All Saints; and if they 
were not all intended by the originators, yet 
the nature of the festival bears them fully out. 
It was, first, the anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the Pantheon; secondly, it is designed 
to honour all the souls who have passed from 
earth to heaven; thirdly, to supply for and 
expiate our negligences and omissions 1M the 
celebration of their several feasts throughout 
the year, and to honour those who have not 
been canonised ; and fourthly, to enlist in our 
behalf, as intercessors, the unnumbered host 
of heaven. 

Before closing this subject, a few words on 
the different classes of saints and on canonis® 
tion may not be unacceptable, at least to su¢ 
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as have not had the opportunity of benefiting 
by Father Faber’s essay on that subject. 

Servant of God is a term applied to such 
persons as have led holy lives and have died 
in the odour of sanctity. This title is insuffi- 
cient to warrant the honouring of the bearer 
in the public liturgy of the Church, 

Venerable is the title of those who have 
b2en pronounced, by the judges appointed to 
examine and scrutinise the life of him upon 
whom it has been conferred, to have been per- 
sons of great sanctity: the conferring it is the 
first step in the process of canonisation, but 
does not authorise any public worship. St. 
Bede is usually styled “ venerable,” but not in 
the sense which the term is now understood 
to convey; it was his title while still living, 





and has been continued to be applied to him | 


ever since. 

Blessed is a title conferred on persons whose 
practice of virtue has been extraordinary and 
heroic, and whom the Holy See has permitted 
certain countries, districts, or religious orders, 
to venerate publicly by a Mass and Office in 
their honour. 

Beatification, or the form of pronouncing a 
person to have practised virtue in an heroic 
degree, and of being worthy of the title of 
Blessed, may be called incipient canonisation. 
In this grant the Pope does not speak ex 
cathedra, or command the worship of the bea- 
tified, he merely allows them to be honoured. 
The reverence paid to the beatified is less 
solemn than that of saints; their Office has no 
octave; their feast cannot be of obligation, 
nor may a votive Mass be said in their honour, 
Before Alexander the VIIth’s time the cere- 
mony of beatification was confined to the 
church of the Order of which the beatified was 
a member, if a religious, or to that of his nation, 
if such existed in Rome. This Pope transferred 
the ceremony to St, Peter’s on the occasion of 
the beatification of St. Francis of Sales, Jan, 
8, 1662. 

Saint is the denomination of one who has 
been exempt from vice, has practised virtue 
in an heroic degree; God also has performed 
miracles by his means when alive, and through 
his intercesssion after death; an additional 
requisite which was not needed for beatifica- 
tion. 

Canonisation is the process of examining 
the miracles attributed to the intercession of 
the saint, and is also significative of the cere- 
mony by which a saint is dogmatically decreed 
and pronounced by the Holy See to be in 
heaven, worthy of our prayers, and capable 
of assisting us. In the early ages it consisted 
solely in inscribing the name of a martyr in 
the catalogue of the saints. The saint is pub- 
licly invoked, in the name of the whole Church, 
for the first time by the Pope himself, In 
virtue of canonisation, Mass and Office may 
and is ordered to be said throughout the 





Church in honour of the saint; he may be 
chosen as a patron, and his Office may have 
an octave: the Mass of his name may be of 
obligation and votive. Pictures of him may 
be painted, representing him with an aureola 
of glory, expressive of that which he enjoys 
in heaven, and imitative of that which appeared 
encircling the countenance of Moses on his 
descent from the mountain. 


ALL SOULS. 


The return of a long-absent child brings 
joy to a mother’s heart; for a time, no other 
thought than that of the object of her love 
disturbs the reverie of loving contemplation 
into which the first burst of maternal affection 
has subsided, But soon the memory of some 
other, deceased, child, recalled to her mind as 
it took its last farewell of him who now re- 
turns, breaks in upon her happiness, and comes 
back to her thoughts in all the beauty of inno- 
cent childhood. The Church too is a mother, 
and a loving one, In the midst of her jubi- 
lation over the happiness of her children in 
heaven, their true home, where her voice is 
loud in praise, and her heart bounding in de- 
light, thoughts of another hue suddenly darken 
the light of her joy, and enshroud her in de- 
solation and grief,—thoughts of other children, 
who are in the grave of punishment, passing 
their days and nights and years in sorrow and 
pain. ‘To the contemplation of this sad scene 
she applies the whole energy of her soul ; turn- 
ing from those in bliss, who need no help from 
her, to soothe the grief and mitigate the woes 
of her sinful but beloved ones. After having 
taken up the strain of our Lady in an ecstasy 
of gratitude and delight on contemplating the 
honour and joys bestowed on her children, 
and calling upon all to bless the Lord, the 
thought of those who have not yet obtained 
mercy engages her whole attention, and com- 
pletely abstracts her from her first thoughts. 
In the words of holy David, she breathes forth 
in mourning accents, “ Placebo Domino in 
regione vivorum:” “I will please the Lord 
whilst in the land of the living.” She per- 
sonifies her suffering ones, and supplies for 
them what they neglected whilst in the land 
of the living. The night has overtaken them, 
“in which no man can work;” their day of 
action is passed, and they must bear the anger 
of the Lord. But so great is the conformity 
of their wills with that of God, so great is their 
love for Him, that their pains are willingly 
and cheerfully borne, and would be so even 
through eternity, were such the wish of God, 
They did not perfectly imitate their Saviour's 
actions whilst in life; they now desire to imi- 
tate Him in all they are able, suffering in 
his passiveness. His life on earth was one of 
pain and degradation ; it was passed cheerfully 
and lovingly in honour of his Father, and He 
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would willingly have prolonged it till the last 
day, were it required; the saints too would 
unmurmuringly have continued to dwell on 
this earth, in exchange for the glories and de- 
lights of heaven, for the greater glory of God, 
as long as such a sacrifice was demanded of 
their love. This obedience and love of our 
Saviour and the saints, although a proof of 
their glory hereafter, was still a pain and de- 
privation, and to release them from it would 
have been a great mercy. The obedience 
and love of the suffering souls in purgatory is 
a holy expiation of their former disobedience 
and forgetfulness of God; but yet, as they are 
suffering actual pains, grievous and of long 
continuance, an alleviation of them is a great 
gift, and for it they look to none but us. Un- 
less we contribute to their ransom, they will 
remain in their prison “till they have paid 
the last farthing.” 

To the full appreciation of their necessities, 
no less than to an ardent charity, is attribut- 
able the anxious solicitude of the early Chris- 
tians for the release of their suffering brethren 
from the pains of purgatory. The catacombs, 
the book in which the mind of the first Chris- 
tians is clearly and fully expressed, bear 
ample testimony to the affectionate anxiety 
for the rest and peace of the departed. In 
addition to the monumental prayer, the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and prayers at stated periods, 
besides the ordinary commemoration in the 
daily Mass, were offered for the souls in pain, 
as we learn from various passages in Tertul- 
lian’s book De Monogamia, and in various 
parts of his work De Anima; also in De 
Coron. Milit. St. Cyprian likewise speaks of 
prayers for the saints; but these passages are 
well known, and a repetition of them would 
be tedious. We merely call attention to them 
to shew that prayers have been offered for in- 
dividuals from the infaney of the Church. 
But no general commemoration of all the de- 
parted existed for many centuries; this was 
first instituted by Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, in 
the year 998, and was commanded by him 
to be observed in all the monasteries subject 
to him. From the monasteries it passed to 
the surrounding churches, was noticed by 
foreigners, and by them carried back to their 
own countries, and finally became general 
throughout Europe ; the church of Besancon 
having the honour of being the first to imitate 
the example of the monasteries. We find in the 
canons of the Second Council of Oxford, 1222, 
quoted above in testimony to the existence of 
All Saints as a feast of obligation, the feast of 
souls, festum animarum, as one on which no 
work was allowed before office, i.e. a feast of 
minor obligation. The Greek Church makes 
two general commemorations of the dead 
during the year; one on each of the Satur- 
days preceding Lent and Pentecost. 

The Church of the early times was not 





singular in her belief as to th 

departed. The Jews before ber halt oe the 
opinion; and even if she only servile} — 
tated the practice of the Jewish Church Sows 
particular point, without being warranted a 
to do by her own system and the deducti C 
consistently drawn from her faith on “oem 
and satisfaction, it would be no a a 
against the correctness of our belief and the 
rectitude of our practice, for there are many 
doctrines and observances of the Jews which 
have been perfected according to the Chris. 
tian model. ‘ Christ came not to destroy 
but to fulfil.” m 

The earliest testimony of the practice of 
offering sacrifice for the sins of the dead Wwe 
find in 2 Maccabees, xii. 42, &e. The facts 
are these. After a battle fought by Judas 
Maccabeus, whilst burying the dead the gol. 
diers found concealed in the clothes of some 
of their dead companions idolatrous amulets: 
“ And so, betaking themselves to prayers, they 
besought Him (the Lord) that the sin which 
had been committed might be forgotten, . . , 
And, making a gathering, he (Judas) sent 
twelve thousand drachmas of silver to Jer. 
salem, for sacrifice to be offered for the sins 
of the dead, thinking well and religiously con- 
cerning the resurrection.” And in verse 44 
a clause is inserted by the writer of the book: 
“ For if he had not hoped that they who were 
slain should rise again, it would have seemed 
superfluous and vain to pray for the dead,” 
And in verse 46 he concludes the account 
with another remark of his own: “ It is there- 
fore a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead, that they may be loosed from 
sins.” 

If this is rejected as Scriptural proof, it 
must be received as historical testimony. This 
passage, and the remark of the writer at its 
conclusion, bear witness that the Jews be- 
lieved in the efficacy of sacrifices in loosening 
the dead from sins, and is likewise a proof of 
their acting upon their belief. We have the 
sin stated, the prayers offered, and money ¢ol- 
lected to be sent to Jerusalem for sacrifices in 
atonement for the sin. 

The objection, that the soldiers and their 
general, Judas, were in error as to the belief of 
the nation, is scarcely worth answering ; but 
to explain the passage fully, it may be as well 
to state, that Judas was himself high-priest; 
and as for his imposing on his army, and ob- 
taining money “ under false pretences, this i 
more easily asserted by others than it roar 
have been effected by Judas. If the gener 
had duped his soldiers, the writer of his his 
tory, being a holy man, would have rather & 
posed his fault than explained and approv 
of the action. 

St. Austin is satisfied with this text ** 
proof of the doctrine of purgatory ; and de 
clares, that although this belief were not 5% 
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tioned by the authority of any passage in 
Scripture, the practice of the whole Church 
appears to him quite sufficient warrant for 
praying for the dead. In his Confessions he 
begs prayers for his mother Monica and her 
husband Patricius ; and mentions sacrifices for 
all the departed in his book De Cura Mort. 
c. 4. And in his thirty-second sermon, De 
Verbis Apostolis, he mentions the commemo- 
ration of departed souls in the sacrifice of the 
Mass, as the Church has learnt from the tra- 
dition of the Fathers. 

That the Jews of the present day believe 
in purgatory we learn from their Rabbinical 
books. The fabulous nature of these writings 
does not at all weaken the force of the argu- 
ment drawn from them to bear out our opi- 
nion. In them their doctrines are clothed in 
fable and allegory ; they seem to give as facts, 
binding on the credulity of the people, para- 
bles or allegories which might originally have 
been intended as vehicles of instruction. Se- 
veral histories illustrative of the doctrine of 
purgatory are given by Bartoloccio.*. The 
substance of these is, that the pains of pur- 
gatory lasted for the space of one year only ; 
during this time the soul was permitted to 
visit its body, the scenes of its life, and its 
friends; during this year prayers are offered 
for the soul, and particularly there is a strict 
obligation on children of saying it for their 
deceased parents, the prayer being called Ka- 
disch, Ifa certain prayer is chanted on Fri- 
days, all the souls in purgatory are permitted 
to refresh themselves at the wells; wherefore 
the Rabbins prohibit most strongly that all 
the water of a well should be drawn, lest the 
souls in purgatory be deprived of their re- 
freshment. The Sabbath is a privileged day, 
both for the deliverance of these unhappy 
souls, and for being a day of rest from their 
sufferings. They confine purgatory to Jews, 
and hell they assign as the abode of the Gen- 
tiles; the torments they consider to be nearly 
the same as those of hell, the difference con- 
sisting in their intensity and duration. 

The belief in punishments and rewards after 
death necessarily includes the belief in pur- 
gatory. All sins are not equal, but they all 
deserve punishment; and punishment must be 
proportionate to their guilt: the more heinous 
meriting a severe retribution, the less a more 


* Bartoloccio was born at Celleno, in Tuscany, in the 
year 1613; he became a Cistercian in 1632, and devoted 
himself to the study of Hebrew, of which language he 
was professor in Rome for many years: he died in 1651, 
He wrote a Hebrew Library, in three volumes, to which 
two were added by his pupil Imbonati. 





merciful chastisement. Consistency of reason- 
ing must lead to this admission, and for an 
illustration we need but name the opinions 
of Plato. Unassisted by revelation, he had ar- 
rived at very clear notions on the subject of 
punishment after death for the sins of one's 
life. In the sixty-second chapter of Phado, 
Tovrwy Ce ovrw repuxdrwy, having described 
in the preceding chapter the four great and 
principal rivers of the earth and their courses, 
he proceeds to state their uses and purposes. 
After death, he supposes that all are judged ; 
first those who have lived holily, and next 
those whose lives have been sinful. Such 
as are found to have lived only moderately 
well are conducted to the river Acheron, 
which he has previously described as having 
a subterraneous passage to the lake Ache- 
rusa, whither most souls are sent, and whence, 
after a certain period, they are permitted to 
return to other bodies. On their arrival at 
Acheron, they are carried by the vehicles 
there in readiness to the pool Acherusa, where 
they are purged from their sins, expiate the 
injuries they have inflicted by injustice, and 
for their good actions obtain rewards. But 
if some appear incurable on account of the 
enormity of their crimes, such as sacrilege and 
murder, they are cast into Tartarus, whence 
they are never released. ‘Tartarus he has de- 
scribed in the foregoing chapter as being in 
the lower parts of the earth, and being also 
named Pyriphlegethon, or burning. Those 
whose sins are of a more pardonable nature, 
as insults to parents which have been redeemed 
by subsequent respect, and homicide, must 
also enter Tartarus; but after remaining there 
a year, its waters eject them, . . . Those who 
have lived more holily than others are liber- 
ated from these subterraneous prisons, ascend 
to the pure regions on high, and dwell above 
the earth. 

Here we have a counterpart of the Catholic 
doctrine of the eternity of hell's torments, and 
of their being inflicted by fire, and of the tem- 
porary pains of purgatory, allowing for the 
imaginative location of the abodes of punish- 
ment. In one particular Plato's error is si- 
milar to the Rabbinical idea of the expiration 
of the soul’s imprisonment after one year’s 
purgation ; but this may be an expression of 
the short duration of purgatory, and not of 
the belief that all punishment ended with the 
anniversary of its commencement. At least 
this may be the corruption of an originally 
correct idea. M. 
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Rebiews. 
SOCINIANISM. 


On the Religious Ideas. By William Johnson 

Fox, M.P. London, Charles Fox. 
In many respects, Mr. Fox is a much more 
satisfactory antagonist to deal with than those 
speculators who, having been brought up in 
Anglicanism, have afterwards embraced some 
modification of the Socinian creed. He is 
more scientific, more aware of his own princi- 
ples, more calm and philosophic, and, we must 
add, more candid and temperate in the expo- 
sition of his views. The series of lectures he 
has just published under the above title is, 
perhaps, as complete and systematic an ac- 
count of the theological system of those who, 
for want of a better title, we must call Soci- 
nians, as any other recently written English 
book that we can name. It labours, it is true, 
under the defects which are generally in- 
separable from all compositions originally 
designed for public delivery. It is oeca- 
sionally diffuse, and occasionally declama- 
tory, but nevertheless, the tone of the philoso- 
phic teacher is, for the most part, adequately 
sustained; and we are seldom annoyed by 
those needless repetitions and senseless claps 
traps which so often vitiate the ablest pro- 
ductions of the popular lecturer. 

We question, indeed, whether a better case 
can be made out in favour of unmixed Ration- 
alism than Mr. Fox has here laid before us. 
We do not mean, that a more impetuous and 
damaging onslaught might not be made on 
dogmatic religion, or that what must be (in 


courtesy) termed the arguments in favour of 


the Socinian philosophy might not be ar- 
ranged in a more systematic and imposing 
form. Mr. Fox’s book is one of statement 
rather than of reasoning; and as we ourselves 
consider that the moment Socinianism betakes 
itself to logic, it betrays its inherent baseless- 
ness and inconsistencies, we look upon a 
simple statement of his views as the most effi- 
cacious means for their propagation which 


ianism wears the aspect of a clear, precise, and 








homogeneous system, that it makes its wav | 


with intelligent Protestants. It is a refuge to 
the independent soul when agitated by the 
conflicting facts of dogmatic Protestantism. 
It is a syren which woos to its embrace the 
spirits of those who are tempest-tost on the 
ocean of controversy and doubt; and it is by 
singing sweetly its own praises, and not by 
any closely-reasoned chain of argument, that it 


raging Waves around him to that shore which 


seems to promise him refreshment and rest for 
ever. 


We are ourselves morally convinced that no 
man of competent faculties ever looks the dif. 
ficulties of religion fully in the face, resolved 
at all costs, to be a consistent reasoner, with, 
out ending either in Atheism or Catholicism 
Atheism, in truth, breaks down at its very 
commencement; but let a man once leap over 
the gigantic chasm which divides in twain the 
arguments of the Atheist, and renders his 
theory both an absurdity and an impossibility, 
and he can go on from step to step, not in. 
deed rearing a glorious and enduring edifice 
of knowledge, but dashing to the ground 
every stone that has been set up by his 
fellow-men, until he dwells desolate in the 
midst of a blank and arid desert of universal 
scepticism. But if he cannot force himself to 
overlook the one great, awful, and consoling 
truth, that there 7s a God, we are persuaded 
that it is utterly impossible for any well-in- 
formed man of moderate capacities to be con- 
sistent in his ideas respecting the unseen world 
without embracing the creed, and submitting 
to the authority, of the Church of Rome. 

Accordingly, as is natural, we find that the 
further a man of cultivated mind recedes from 
the dogmatic creed of Catholicism, the more 
studiously does he avoid any thing like posi- 
tive argument in favour of the system he adopts 
He will prove, indeed, the simple being ofa 
God, sometimes in a most cogent and admir- 
able manner; but the moment he would erect 
a structure of positive conceptions respecting 
the nature, attributes, and actions of that God, 
and respecting the past history, the present 
spiritual condition, and the future and eternal 
prospects of man, that moment he quietly 
drops all proof, and betakes himself to bold 
and reckless statement and assertion. Suc: 
ceeding in shewing that all dogmatic creeds 
are accompanied by some difficulties, and that 
much of Protestantism is as untenable as t 


is odious, therefore he calmly assumes that 
can be adopted by a zealous adherent of this | 


modern religion. It is solely because Socin- | is not even more radically self-inconsisent than 


his theory of religious truth holds good, and 


any one of the systems which he has rejoiced 
to destroy. is 
Extraordinary, indeed, and instructive it |, 
to mark the startling contrast between the 
teaching and the practice of the devotees © 
that system, which, ‘upholding Corietiansy © 
a divine religion, yet denies to it the exc 
sive possession of any dogmas, om 
to man by the infallible teaching of Almighty 


: i in 
God. Loud as are the men of this school 
entices the wearied voyager to flee from the | 


their applause of the accuracy and compe 
ness of the various branches of physical scien 


y 
| and strenuously as they assert the necesstt 


eer ith ove 
of assimilating science and theology with 
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another, it never seems to strike them that 
they are bound to reduce their creed to a per- 
fect scientific coherence in all its parts, and to 
prove the various hypotheses which they would 
substitute for the ancient belief of the universal 
Christian Church. And never have we met 
with a treatise in which this rparov Weitoc of 
the Rationalist scheme is more palpable than in 
Mr. Fox’s temperate and ably written pages. 
When men declaim, and assault, and ridicule, 
and sneer, and seem bent only on making all 
opponents look like fools, we hardly look for 
any rigid accuracy of logical proof. They 
enter the arena as gladiators, not as philo- 
sophers. Provided they succeed in demolish- 
ing their adversaries, they are permitted to 
carry off the palm of acuteness and courage ; 
we applaud them, and ask no more. But as 
Mr. Fox discusses a well-arranged series of 
topics, and expounds what he considers both 
the essence and the development of an unde- 
niable religious system, we are again and again 
amazed to see so collected and candid a thinker 
as blind to the audacious assumptions into 
which he incessantly falls as the simplest be- 
liever in Pagan superstitions, or in the infallible 
curative powers of a fashionable and well- 
puffed panacea. A few examples of this un- 
consciousness of the inconsistencies and base- 
lessness of the Socinian scheme, occurring as 
they do in an author so much above the vulgar 
crowd, will perhaps not be without instruc- 
tion and interest to some of our readers. 

We have already so often stated what is the 
elementary point of difference between Catho- 
licism and Socinianism, Rationalism, Philoso- 


phical Christianity, or whatever else it may be | 


named, that we need expend no space in again 
dilating upon it. It is simply a question whether 
Christianity is a revelation of certain spiritual 
truths, commonly termed doctrines, or dogmas, 
or is merely one of the many forms of belief 
with which pious and well-meaning men have 
at once overlaid and embodied the elements of 
the morality of universal human nature. The 
question of the inspiration of the Bible is a 
subsidiary one; or rather, it is a question of 
which the determination necessarily follows, in 
one way or other, on the original question. If 
Christianity does reveal true doctrines, then cer- 
tainly the Scriptures are inspired, that is, they 
are infallibly true. If Christianity is only a 
peculiarly admirable system of morals, and a 
development of those ideas respecting the Di- 
vinity which man finds in his own inward 
nature, then the Bible is no more inspired 
than the writings of Plato or the traditions 
of Hindoo mythology. This latter is Mr. 
Fox’s belief, and his work is devoted to shew 
what is the superstructure of faith which he 
builds up on this foundation. 

His theory is, in common with his co-reli- 
gionists, that nothing is true with respect to 
invisible things but what is found to correspond 
to certain natural indications and faculties in 





the nature of man himself. What he here 
terms “ The Religious Ideas” are correlatives 
to the only real truths which actually exist. 
All else is fiction, superstition, or a myth. He 
does not indeed assert that all these ideas 
would grow up and develope themselves in 
the mind if left unaided by outward cireum- 
stances and the suggestions of tradition,—and 
herein appears one of the fundamental .over- 
sights of the Socinian creed,—but he believes 
that the mind is so constituted that, under 
a favourable influence, it as naturally gives 
birth to these conceptions as the root of atree, 
when watered by the rains, and warmed by the 
heat of the sun, sends forth its shoots, its leaves, 
and its blossoms. Such ideas he considers to 
be those of revelation, God, Providence, the 
sense of right and wrong, duty, redemption, 
heaven, and the like. 


‘‘ These are the conceptions,’’ he says, ‘‘ which we 
find in the most intellectual forms of religion,-in the 
most dissenting Dissent, and the most protesting Pro- 
testantism ; we find them in the strongest assertion of 
individual judgment in matters of faith, and we find 
them also in the most implicit submission which the 
devout believer in the Roman Catholic system renders 
to the guide of his conscience, his priest, who is his 
mediator. We find them in all forms of Christianity, 
and we find them in that Judaism which originated 
Christianity. We may trace them in the fierce my- 
thology of the Goths, and in the graceful mythology 
of the Greeks. We behold them in the multitudinous 
idolatry of the Hindoo, and in the stern monotheism of 
the Mohammedan. We find them in the different forms 
which each religion has assumed under differing circum- 
stances; and we may go back till we behold them sha- 
dowed out in the remote and gigantic forms of pri- 
meval Egyptian superstition. They are in all; although, 
diversified by various influences, they form different 
and hostile religions, seeking for the conversion of one 
another, mutually excommunicating, and influencing by 
their conflicts the rise and fall of empires. 

‘* As we trace these, the religious ideas, in succession, 
I think it will appear that they have a deeper founda. 
tion than the mere ceremonies, the creeds, the books, 
the priesthood, the teachers, the oracles, by which re- 


| ligions are distinguished, and from which they are called, 


I think we shall find that they have their root in human 
nature ; that they are the growth of man’s intellectual 
and moral constitution ; that they are in their essence 
a reality, as much as he isa reality. 1 do not call them 
innate ideas; that doctrine of innate ideas has been 
exploded from the days of Locke. We are not born 
with thoughts, but we are born with tendencies to 
thought, and to certain modes and forms of thought, 
which afterwards take a definite existence. For though 
Locke exploded the doctrine of innate ideas, his com- 
parison of the mind of man to a sheet of blank paper 
fails egregiously ; there are some things which cannot 
be written upon that paper by any hands; and there 
are symbols of ideas which will appear upon it, although 
no hand be excited to trace them there; which, under 
the appropriate influences, will come out, like the 
writing on paper with sympathetic ink when it is held 
to the fire, and will grow plain and legible even to untu- 
toredtribes. There are tendencies to modes of thought, 
such as what philosophers mean by ‘ the moral sense ;’ 
not a power born with us, like the physical and external 
senses, but such a constitution as that, in due time, the 
conceptions of right and wrong, of good and evil, of 
duty, will arise in the mind and exist there to # certain 
extent, though that extent may be diversified by the 
acquirements and the exercise of the faculties of the 
individual, The assumption that such tendencies are 
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physically manifested is the foundation of phrenology, 
and is a correct conception in itself, whether the phreno- 
logy which is thus founded be true or false, complete 
or imperfect, accurate or inaccurate in its deductions, 
Whether there be or be not in the head an organ of 
veneration, the tendency of man’s being is to venerate ; 
and this tendency will discover or create for itself an 
object. Veneration seeks the majestic; it will delineate 
and believe in the majestic. It has a tendency towards 
this ; and although it may be often wrong, and may be 
corrected by logic and philosophy, by experience and 
observation, yet this is only saying the very same thing 
that we have to say of the physical and external senses. 
Our sight and hearing are corrected by the operations 
of our mind, and by the deductions of knowledge and 
experience. And as the testimony of these senses yet 
carries with it the assurance that leads to belief in the 
external existence of objects, so is there in the intima- 
tions of the internal senses, in the objective tendencies 
of our different faculties, veneration, love, hope, fear, 
and so on,—so is there in these an assurance that leads 
to a belief also in the objective and external existence 
of corresponding realities. There is in human nature 
an internal impulse towards the divine. Hence reli- 
gion,— but religion modified in a thousand different 
ways, and by a thousand different influences ; most 
extensively modified by the claimants of revelation ; by 
the utterers and expounders (whatever the testimonials 
of their authority) of what they call divine oracles; by 
those who speak in the name of the Lord, or in the 
name of the multiplicity of gods whom their people 
worship ; by those who have left the impress of their 
individuality on religions that have prevailed over islands 
and continents and the broadest empires, and who have 
exercised authority upon large portions of the human 
race, and through the lapse of long ages, They have 
all been modifiers, and no more, of these internal uni- 
versal conceptions of human nature, without which to 
work upon, priests, kings, prophets, or reformers, would 
vainly have endeavoured to establish their systems.”’ 

What this religious system is, apart from 
the corruptions of priests, prophets, and kings, 
is then expounded in the course of these lee- 
tures. Mr. Fox seeks to disengage what he 
considers the pure spiritual truth from the en- 
tanglements of human folly, ignorance, and 
deceitfulness; Protestant and Catholic, Evan- 
gelical and Tractarian, Christian, Mahometan, 
Jew, and Pagan together, all furnish him with 
illustrations of the pertinacity with which man- 
kind never would—to use a homely proverb— 
let well alone, but must needs pervert the 
simple dictates of their own divinely fashioned 
souls into fantastic, absurd, tyrannical, impure, 
or cruel dogmas. How far he has succeeded 
in thus disentangling truth from error, or how 
far he has unwittingly cut the ground from 
beneath lis own feet, we shall now see And 
we very earnestly and sincerely entreat Mr. 
Fox himself, and all who agree with him, to 
ask themselves, as honest men, whether they 
ought, and whether they dare, to flatter them- 
selves that a system so overrunning with glar- 
Ing inconsistencies, rash assumptions, and the 
darkest oblivion as to the facts of all dog- 
matic religion, is really to be classed amoug 
things to be believed. to be cherished, and to 
be di pended upon as giving them a hope ofa 
blessed immortality. 

shall follow Mr. Fox ne arly in his own 
we er, not entering into every single question 
V , " Se . ; “er FR 
Which he discusses, but pointing out, in the 
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place in which they occur, some few of th 
fatal defects and errors of the system he : 

pro- 
pounds. 

For the first which Occurs to us we confess 
we were hardly prepared in the writings of g 
person of any real knowledge of physical 
science. Mr. Fox calls the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body “a physical impossi. 
bility!” Not a syllable does he utter to shew 
why it is impossible; not a sentence does he 
devote to inform us how it is that it cannot be 
All he says is this: “The doctrine of a future 
life is common to all religions: the Christian 
apostles blended with it the resurrection of the 
body—a physical impossibility.” To meet such 
an assertion is indeed difficult, because we posi- 
tively see nothing to overthrow. No argument 
that could be urged, except by a child who 
knows nothing of chemical analysis, is any thing 
more than a shadowy phantom which vanishes 
before our actual grasp. We presume that 
Mr. Fox believes that matter is a real thing, 
and also that it is so (apparently) infinitely 
divisible, that whether it be true or not that 
there is a limit to its atomic divisibility, at any 
rate the multitude of ultimate atoms which 
compose this world and the bodies of its inha- 
bitants is so vast that thought cannot even 
conceive of its vastness. How, then, is it phy- 
sically cmpossible that God, who coutrols by 
certain laws the movements (chemical or other- 
wise) of every single atom in creation, should 
reserve unmixed the component parts of each 
single human frame which belong to it at the 
time of death, so that hereafter He should sum- 
mon them all again to coalesce in the re-forma- 
tion of the same bodies, and re-attach them to 
the souls to which they once belonged? Does 
our author imagine that there are not enough 
ultimate material atoms on the earth, and in the 
earth and atmosphere, from which to frame 
myriads of times as many human bodies as have 
ever lived upon this globe? or does he wish us 
to believe that it is a “ physical impossibility’ 
that this world and the increase of the human 
race should be finally put an end to by its 
Creator before ail the ultimate atoms of existing 
matter have been so completely absorbed in 
the creation of fresh human frames, so that God 
actually could not call a new one into life w ith 
out making use of the elementary particles of 
the body of some person deceased ? We do 
not comprehend Mr. Fox when he says that 
the resurrection of the body is impossible. We 
can understand him when he says it is unpre 
bable, though we do not agree with him. But 
on what grounds he proves it an absolute Im- 
possibility, by the wildest flight of imagination 
we cannot conceive. 

The fifth lecture, on the Divine Attributes, 
contains a passage which we shall quote at 
length, because it furnishes in a brief space the 
essence of the principle on which Mr. Fox 
would rely for a solution of the difficulties in 
which he is conscious that his system involves 
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him. It supplies also a most complete refutation 
of that system itself. In reference to the Chris- 
tian belief that God accepts the sufferings of the 
innocent in the place of those of the guilty—a 
doctrine which of course involves the credibi- 
lity of the whole scheme of human redemption, 


as held by almost all who call themselves Chris- ° 


tians,—he says: 


‘* What British judge is there on the bench that 
would not recoil from the notion of punishing the inno- 
cent for the guilty,—who would accept substitution in 
such a matter,—who would visit, not only with external 
punishment, but with the internal feelings of aversion, 
reprobation, and condemnation, one who was only guilty 
by substitution, by imputation, by a transfer which 
may be applicable to commercial intercourse, but which 
has no affinity with moral qualities? He would recoil 
from that which he ascribes to his Deity: and such is 
the development of the notion of God but too common 
in this country, and amongst other nations bearing the 
Christian name. It is received conventionally ; it is 
the conception of a barbarous age, artificially preserved, 
and borne along by creeds, establishments, and other 
contrivances, into a more civilised age. It is a notion 
which is interwoven, perhaps, with the imperfections 
of some states of human society, but which does not 
belong to it in other states, and ought to be repudiated 
in words, as it is in thought, whenever the moral sense 
is allowed its free scope and its fair action. 

** Here, then, is a distinction continually to be drawn ; 
here is a case in which the simplicity of the original 
conception of a perfect being may serve us to hold in 
check and discriminate between the legitimate and the 
erring developments of that thought. Such differences 
must occur; the conception of perfection does not make 
perfection ; the conception of absolute reason does not 
make an unerring reasoner. It is by humanity that 
these original ideas have to be developed ; and there- 
fore that development must partake of the limitations, 
the errors, the imperfections of human nature. It must 
partake not of these only, but also of those which are 
superinduced by the arrangements of society, by the 
influence of governments and education, on which a 
similar power operates, and which in their turn become 
causes, as well as effects. We find, therefore, an agency, 
a constant agency of obscuration and of error, acting 
upon that which in itself is so pure and simple. There 
is a counteracting power, indeed, in the records of their 
thoughts and feelings who have attained the higher 
degrees of wisdom amongst mankind ; there is a coun- 
teracting agency in the ceaseless influences of nature ; 
and the war is thus maintained between powers, some 
of which would hold man fast to his original and simple 
conception, and others lead him wide astray. How, 
for instance, can men, trained up with very different 
notions as to the object of human life and exertions, 
form in detail the same conception even of the infinitely 
perfect? The man to whom valour is virtue, with 
whom fighting is the noblest business of life, to whom 
‘ the joys of conquest are the joys of man’—can he con- 
ceive a Deity like that of the man of peace, who would 
lead his life in quietness, and cultivate universal har- 
mony ? 

‘‘ Where, then, it may be said, is the standard? I 
pretend not to say. Therein each ‘ must minister to 
himself.’ The only practical standard I know of is this, 
tliat we endeavour to conceive of perfection as it appears 
to us in our best moments, when we are most in unison 
with all that is true and lovely in the intellectual, the 
moral, and even the physical world ; and that we bring 
our other thoughts, the minor details of development in 
us, to as close an affinity or identification as we can 
With this thought. And if we find in ourselves an in- 
creasing sense of the perfect, the absolutely true and 
lovely ; if we trace a congruity between this primary, 
elementary thought, and the other thoughts and asso- 
ciations that cluster around it, or spring from it; if our 
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thoughts are at one with the tendencies of beautiful 
nature around us; if they harmonise with the progress 
of science, and we are not liable to have a doctrine or 
a system upset by some fresh discovery in geology or 
astronomy ; if they are such as the purest of our race 
have cherished in their purest moments; and if their 
beneficial tendency upon the hearts and lives, the cor- 
duct and the hopes of men be also obvious; then, I 
should say, though we have not an absolute standard, 
which we may take in our hands and walk through the 
world with, requiring every thing to correspond thereto, 
yet we have encouragement for ourselves, encourage- 
ment to persevere in cherishing such modes of thought 
and feeling, encouragement to our aspirations, We 
are stimulated to go on, not as dictatorial bigots, but 
as humble inquirers,—the true and genuine position of 
humanity, in all that relates to subjects in which the 
vastness of infinity and that incomprehensible eternity 
are involved, and with which they are connected.” 


The mingling up of truth and error, of fact 
and fiction in these paragraphs, is truly surpris- 
ing. Take, for instance, the very first sentence. 
Was there ever a more singular oversight and 
mis-statement mixed up with a plain every-day 
fact? Doubtless, no British judge would ac- 
cept the sufferings of the innocent in place of 
those of the guilty; but most undeniably it is 
a universal principle, both in English law and 
in the working of our social and domestic life, 
that men should suffer in consequence of the 
sins of which they are personally guiltless, al- 
though man cannot go so far as to pardon the 
sinner for the sake of the agonies endured by 
others on his behalf. From the legal enact- 
ments which confiscate the property and dis- 
honour the children of those who are convicted 
of certain crimes, down to the severe and un- 
relenting frown with which society turns away 
from the swindler’s wife, from the murderer's 
children, from the offspring of illicit love, un- 
tainted as they themselves may be by the ini- 
quities of those to whom they are bound by 
ties of blood, the universal voice of humanity 
(including the disciples of Mr. Fox’s own school 
itself) attests its homage to the idea that guilt 
can be propagated and conveyed from genera- 
tion to generation, and from shore to shore, 
just as the pestilence flies from man to man, 
and the licentiousness of one age overwhelms 
its successor in disease, ruin, and death. And 
if man never forgives those who break his laws, 
it is only because he dare not; it is because the 
judge cannot command the movements of the 
heart of the criminal that he must exact a rigid 
punishment for his offences. The prerogative 
of mercy, in any wide extent, belongs to God 
alone, because God alone has power over the 
guilty spirit, and by the efficacy of an inw ard 
grace can make the very pardon of the past the 
instrument by which the most vile are trans- 
formed into a new and pure state of being. 

Conscious, however, that in this and many 
similar sentiments he is contradicting the 
universal suffrages of his fellow-creatures, and 
too much of a philosopher not to perceive that 
some clear test of what is right and wrony 
must be supplied in the place of the unanimous 
testimony of the unnumbered millions against 
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whom a few modern thinkers have lifted up 
their voice,—our author proceeds to explain 
how truth is to be found amidst the jarring 
conflict of opposing ideas. And like an hon- 
est man, he almost confesses that his system 
must lead to the darkest scepticism, and the 
utter denial of the possibility of discerning good 
from evil. “ Where, it may be said,” he adds, 
“is the standard? I pretend not to say” is 
his admission. “ Therein each must minister 
to himself.’ Then, aware that this is tanta- 
mount to an assertion that religion and morals 
are all dreams and shadows, and the only real 
prudence is embodied in the maxim, “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” he starts 
back from the abyss into which he was about 
to plunge, and suggests what he conceives to 
be “the only practical standard” to which a 
wise man, living in England in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, can at- 
tain, for the solution of that problem, which if 
he cannot solve, it had been better for him 
that he had never been born! Then follows 
the exposition of this test, and never have we 
beheld a more instructive example of the be- 
wilderment of man’s intellect when floundering 
on the quicksands of this pretended philoso- 
phy. Not in all the chronicles of puzzle- 
headedness or simplicity is there recorded a 
more extraordinary case of reasoning in a 
circle. In order to discover what is true and 
lovely, we are to note what are our emotions 
when brought into contact with what is most 
true and lovely! In order to find the truth, 
we are to begin by assuming that the very 
thing we are in search for is already found! 
In order to learn the simplest matter of right 
aud wrong, we are to start by conceiving to 
ourselves what is absolutely perfect! In order 
to do our duty as men, we are to regard our- 
selves as God! Where, let us ask, do the 
masters of this school learn what és this glori- 
ous perfection with which they bid their dis- 
ciples observe the harmony of their spirits ? 
How wonderful that men should thus deceive 
themselves with the glittering brilliance of 
their own phrases, and be content to rest their 
knowledge of all that is noblest, best, and most 
true, upon a logical fallacy which is transparent 
to the mere tyro in reasoning! 

And mark the impossibility of applying this 
test, even granting that it is not essentially 
worthless. Here are Mr. Fox and many other 
persons. of regular lives, amiable dispositions, 
superior abilities, and excellent education, 
united in alieging that when their minds are 
in the most regular, most amiable, and altoge- 
ther most Satisiactory condition, they revolt 
from the doctrine of the atonement. as under- 
stood by all the rest of the nominally Christian 
world. The same he says of the doctrine of 
the resurry ction of the bo ly, and other points 
of ¢ atholic belief. But now, I, that is, the pre- 
sent Writer, and almost every one who reads 
these remarks, find in ourselves a directly con- 
















































tradictory phenomenon. When our love to 
God burns brightest, when we are most sue. 
cessful in overcoming our defects, when we 
are most energetically and practically devoted 
to making all around us happy and good, then 
do both our intellects and our emotions ac. 
quiesce most cordially and gratefully in these 
very doctrines, which Mr. Fox and his friends 
reject. Mr. Fox tells me that the resurrection 
of the body is a physical impossibility. Argu. 
ing on scientific data, I totally deny his state. 
ment; and then looking inwardly, I feel that 
all my feelings tend to make me yearn for the 
presence of my body with my soul throughouta 
glorified eternity. The more expanded become 
my conceptions of the spiritual nature and om- 
nipotence of the great God of all, the more pure 
and unsensual become the movements of my 
will and all my faculties, the more fervently do 
I pant for a state of being in which not only 
shall my mind be cleansed from all taint of sin 
and selfishness, but my body shall be trans. 
figured into its celestial habitation, glorified 
and spiritualised indeed, but yet a body still. 
Or again, in my purest and clearest moments, 
I abhor the very thought of revenge for the 
most cruel injuries, both in my own case and 
that of others ; there is something so exalting 
in the thought of unbounded forgiveness, and 
so satisfying in its actual exercise, that at such 
times I wonder that I can ever debase my 
nature by cherishing an angry thought, or 
uttering a revengeful word. Yet when I walk 
abroad into the world, I perceive that only a 
small minority feel as I do. Not only, like 
myself, are they at times guilty of angry acts 
and words of vengeance ; but, unlike myself 
they boast of it, they uphold revenge as 4 
virtue, they hold forgiveness in contempt, they 
count pride a duty, they cannot even conceive 
a state of mind like that at which I aim 4 
divine, and to which I certainly tend at those 
moments which fo me appear the most pure 
and perfect. Or, once more, the immense 
majority of Englishmen can perceive BO special 
perfection and sanctity in a life of virgity- 
So, at least, they say; and whether we believe 
them or not, in an argument like the presen! 
we cannot assume that they do not justly re- 
present their feelings, when they express their 
total disagreement with the Catholie belief on 
this point. I, on the other hand, and millions 
of Catholics throughout the world, judging by 
our instincts, can scarcely conceive 4 a 
regarding the state of virginity as no better av 
purer than the state of marriage. We 
this feeling without being taught it We are 
as confident that we had it by nature, & 
we liked pleasure and disliked pain by = 
It never leaves us; it is a part of our being 
we had almost said that we shrink a of 
opposite belief as we shrink from a den 
the existence of God himself. il 
Who, then, shall judge amongst Us ms 
these mighty questions? Who shall be 
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master to whom Mr. Fox and myself shall both 
defer? I cannot commence by assuming that 
I am wiser, better, or more spiritual than Mr. 
Fox, nor can he commence by assuming the 
same kind of superiority over me. In his best 
moments he tells me that his judgment tends 
in one direction; in my best moments my 
judgment tends in diametrically the reverse. 
Where, therefore, is the test to which we may 
both apply ourselves? Or shall we, as our 
author almost admits in the concluding words 
that we have quoted, recur to the belief that 
all is obscure and hidden in mystery, and that 
man is doomed to remain for ever an unsolved 
enigma to himself? 

Oh, sad and melancholy it is to read the 
mournful confession that “ the true and ge- 
nuine position of humanity” is, not to know, 
but ¢o inquire, in all that is most worth knowing, 
in all that concerns himself, not as a sensual ani- 
mal, but as a thinking, reasoning, and loving 
soul! What notion are we to entertain of 
this absolute truth and loveliness, towards 
which we are bid to tend, if it is a part of its 
decree that we shall live and die without hope, 
in stupified ignorance of our future destiny, 
and of every thing but what relates to the 
well-being of this wretched, perishing, and 
corporeal frame? ‘They tell us, that at any 
rate they believe there is a God, and that 
universal benevolence and love is his great 
and distinguishing characteristic. They tell 
us that we ourselves are, in a certain sense, 
divine, and that our nature corresponds to all 
that is most in harmony with the divine per- 
fections. Aud yet we are to believe, that 
while knowledge is not only possible but easy 
in respect to material objects, to the visible 
world, and to our comfort and well-being as 
mortals, nothing can be ascertained respecting 
all that is most real, most true, most pure, 
and which alone lasts eternally. Man can 





consciousness of unsatistied yearnings, and of 
his ignorance of his future fate! Yet this is 
the philosophic creed of an age which deems 
itself an age of science and consistency. God 
be praised that this is not our belief. We do 
not yet gaze upon the unveiled glories of the 
Invisible One; we have not penetrated either 
into his secrets, or fathomed all the mysteries 
of our own being ; but we know enough to be 
our sure practical guide amid the storms and 
conflicts of life; a voice has come down to us 
from the eternal throne, and though it has 
spoken in no such tones of thunder as to 
overpower the din and clamour of this bab- 
bling generation, it has breathed a whisper into 
our inmost souls, a clear and sweet and har- 
monious strain, which reads to us the riddle of 
life, and assures us what we are and whither 
we are going. 

How is it also, to press the point a little fur- 
ther, that our author does not perceive that on 
his own system, as set forth in his earlier lec- 
tures, we ought to believe that such a distinct 
revelation as Catholics claim to possess ought 
to have been granted by the Divinity to man 7? 
He lays it down as a fundamental axiom, that 
man’s instinets all have a correlative in the 
region of actual existence; that whatever hu- 
manity yearns for, we must conclude is not a 
mere dream or fiction. He grants, further, 
that, as a fact, humanity does universally long 
for a revelation, and that all ages and races 


have ever believed that some distinct, intel- 


know no more of himself than that he is a | 


digesting, moving, talking, and labouring ma- 
chine. His information cannot extend be- 
yond the compass of a few years of sorrow 
and anxiety; and he is to plunge headlong into 
eternity with his eyes closed, as a suicide casts 
himself madly down a beetling precipice into 
the raging waves of the ocean below. 

Surely, if ever there was a thing incredible, 
it is this. If ever there was an assertion 
which demanded an unreasoning, blind, super- 
stitious assent, it is this notion that inquiry, as 
opposed to knowledge, is the proper destiny 
of man in all that is truly good. He may 


learn how to plant a field, to build a house, to 


cook a dinner, to clothe his frame, to cure a 
fever, to ride a horse, to construct a railway, 
to conquer an enemy, to bury a dead body, 
and to write a history of the past and the visi- 
ble; but beyond this he is to aspire no higher 
than the beasts of the field; he is to die the 
death of a dog, only removed from the cattle 
whom he has reared and employed, by his 


ligible reveiation of doctrines has actually 
been given by God to the human race. Whi, 
then, are we coolly to allege that this in- 
stinct, thus wonderfully universal, is not to 
be trusted as a token that a revelation, in 
the genuine sense of the word, is not to be 
looked for, and that it never has taken place, 
either at the time of the origin of our race or 
at any subsequent epoch? [hither one view or 
other must go to the ground. Lither that 
horrible Atheism from which Mr. Fox recoils 
is true, or the “religious idea’ of a revelation 
points to the positive existence, either past, 
present, or future, of some intelligible announce- 
ment from the Creator respecting himself, re- 
specting ourselves, and respecting eternity. It 
is an undeniable historical fact, that the whole 
human kind shrinks aghast from the idea that 
a knowledge of spiritual things is an impossi- 
bility. When it has not acquired a reasonable 
knowledge, it invents a system of faith. It 
cannot live without one. Even the Socinian 
himself attempts the very work lhe denounces, 
draws an arbitrary line between things that 
may be known and things that may not be 
known; he builds chape Is, and delivers lee- 
tures, and writes books, and expounds a erced, 
both doctrinal and moral, even while most en- 
ergetically disclaiming that it is possible to 
know any thing respecting either the Divine 
nature or moral truth. 

When will man be consistent with himself? 
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When will the Socinian perceive that fervid 
eulogies on the accuracy of physical science, 
and strenuous demands for an assimilation of 
theological knowledge to scientific discovery, 
involve the duty of treating theology as fairly 
as they treat science? When will they admit 
that proof is as necessary for their system as 
for ours, and that the same immense field 
must be taken for moral experiments as is re- 
quired for those that are physical? ‘“ Where 
is revelation?” Mr. Fox asks; and thus he re- 
plies: 


‘Every where ; every where that man, cherishing 
his purest thoughts and highest faculties, finds his spirit 
in communion with the great universal Spirit. It is not 
here or there exclusively. It is with the poet of an 
idolatrous country ; it is with sages arising in barbarous 
times, their light shining amidst the thick night ofigno- 
rance ; and it is with those who, enjoying higher de- 
grees of knowledge, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
intelligence, find their own minds enabled thereby to 
look yet higher, even to the great Source of light. 
Wherever moral and spiritual truth suggests itself to 
the mind, grows in that mind, passes from it to other 
minds,—there is revelation; by whatever name it may 
be called, under whatever external forms of religion it 
may be conveyed, with whatever establishments and in- 
stitutions of priests or churches it may be associated,— 
revelation is there, and there should we thankfully ac- 
knowledge its existence. 

‘There is a state of mind to which it comes—not 
preternaturally — there is no conjuration in the case, 
there is no violation of law; jt comes in harmony 
with the great laws of matter, mind, spirit. When a 
man has meditated in solitude, or has discoursed in so- 
ciety,—if he has become familiar with antique volumes, 
or has listened to living teachers,—whenever and wher- 
ever he has felt himselt most at one with the scheme of 
things in which he exists ; when, his mind retiring from 
petty struggles and petty enjoyments, or seeking relief 
from its weight of sorrows, allowing the course of his 
thoughts to run freely, he has perceived, amid the great 
confusion of things, some moral truth, as it were beam- 
ing from above,—there has been God’s revelation; and 
let him lay it to his heart, and cherish it. 

‘ There is something analogous to this in science. It 
was by no logical process, by no calculation, that the 
theory of the universe first arose in the mind of New- 
ton ; at least, according to the story, the apple fell, and 
the thought sprung up,—how the power of gravitation 
might bind the planets into a system, and unite system 
with system, through all the regions of space. And 
thus it is that moral truth, in the minds of men dis- 
posed to be recipients of Heaven’s bounty, has come to 
them in all countries, and in all ages,—and will con- 
tinue to come, while nature and man exist as they are 
now constituted, It is true, thought works on these 
conceptions, It may supply some degree of external 
evidence, though it does not discover them; but after 
all, such is not the basis on which they rest. It may 
endeavour to hew them into a shape more accordant with 
the acknowledged principles of the time and the coun- 
try; but this will not affect the essence of the thought 
itself, the discovery of the moral truth,—what I call 
the revelation. Bentham laboured all his life in merely 
amplifying a sentence which he found in the writings of 
Dr. Priestley—** that the proper end of government is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number,”’—a 
sentence probably written by that fluent author without 
himself having any distinct comprehension of the extent 
and grandeur of the meaning of that on which he thus 
conferred expression. Bentham, the mOgt logical of 
men, spent his life in amplifying and a pplying this 
truth; but he never proved the assertion ¢ tself,—the 
basis of all his philosophy, the spirit and life of his 





dical and social speculations to a mere h is: he 
never did prove that—he never dreamt pera Ms 
and perhaps he might be unaware through his whole 
life, that he was thus receiving a truth on the ground of 
its moral fitness and consonance with the best dj 

of human nature, which had really nothing the logi. 
cal demonstration and foundation that he was endeavour. 
ing to give to all his minor propositions, 

“ Such is the way we deal with things in this western 
world. The Orientals affect not the logical forms as we 
do; a thought darts into their minds, and they receive 
it as something from without—something (if it bear 
marks of truth and beauty) from above. Hence inspj.- 
ration is to the Orientals what logic is to the western 
world ; they ascribe their thoughts directly to the great 
Source of thought. Religions have generally originated 
with them, and bear the Oriental character. The East 
has been their cradle, though elsewhere they may have 
been cherished to maturity, But all that has been done 
for these elementary thoughts in morals and religion has 
been only to endeavour to systematise and arrange them, 
to give them logical forms which did not belong to 
them originally, and perhaps never can belong to them 
in the dawn where they were first produced, The re. 
velations, then, which religions make, are only modi. 
fications, — modifications of these thoughts ; and [ might 
have replied at once to this question of ‘ Where is re- 
velation ?’ by the words of William Penn, the Quaker, 
who, in his work entitled Fruits of a Father's Love, 
thus gives his conception of true religion: ‘ That 
blessed principle, the eternal word, I began with to 
you; and which is that light, spirit, grace, and truth 
I have exhorted you to, in all its holy appearances and 
manifestations in yourselves, by which all things were 
at first made, and men enlightened to salvation. It is 
Pythagoras’s great light and salt of ages ; Anaxagoras 3 
divine mind; Socrates’s good spirit; Timeus s unbe- 
gotten principle, the Author ofall light ; Hieron’s God 
in man; Plato’s eternal, ineffable, and perfect principle 
of truth; Zeno’s maker and father of all; and Plotin’s 
root of the soul. These were some of those virtuous 
Gentiles commended by the Apostle, that though they 
had not the law given them as the Jews had—those in- 
strumental helps and advantages—yet, doing by —— 
the things contained in the law, they became a law un 
themselves.’ ”’ 


This, then, is Mr. Fox’s assertion, that the 
discovery of moral and spiritual truth is ana- 
logous to the discovery of scientific truth. : 
begins with guesses, and is only to be — 
on subsequent experiment, and that on the 
largest scale, or on proofs of the oe 
mathematical cogency. Now let us take the 
case of doctrinal religion, and mark how itis 
treated, and how an antagonist system 18 ve 
up, by those who thus glorify the certainty 
and progress ef modern science. That brs. 
system of investigation which the physica 
philosopher most justly derides and denounces 
in the ancients and the schoolmen, he was 
self unhesitatingly adopts in the domain : 
moral and religious truth. Scorning the 0 ’ 
fantastic hypotheses by which the world, ua 
til about 300 or 400 years ago, peopled raed 
tion with a world of fabulous beings, — 
content to rest, without a suspicion of its , ° 
laciousness, upon a scheme of religious ~ 
sophy, which is as unproved, and as diame - 
cally opposed to facts, as the venerable — 
of the pheenix, or the tales of the men W 
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most plausible guesses at truth are to be re- | 


jected unless tested by experiment, and urging 
upon every student of science the vast moment 
of extending experiment to the utmost pos- 
sible limit and to every conceivable combina- 
tion of circumstances, he audaciously denies the 
truth of what he accounts the guesses of other 
ages at spiritual truth, though they have been 
tested and established by actual experiment 
in millions upon millions of instances ; and at 
the same time he sets up an opponent system 
which has either never been tested at all, or 
breaks down the moment it is tried by a com- 
petent experimentalist. 

We earnestly commend to Mr. Fox the 
following doubts as to the rational nature of 
the grounds on which he denies the truth of 
Catholicism, and upholds his own opposing 
philosophy. He is aware,—or he ought to be 
aware,—that at this moment there exists an 
immense multitude of men and women, of all 
ranks, ages, and races, who agree in holding 
as revealed and infallible the whole Catholic 
system of doctrine, morals, and discipline. 
He is aware that with one voice the most in- 
telligent and the most simple alike agree in 
solemnly asserting that when the Catholic re- 
ligion is tested by actual, honest, and lasting 
experiment of its effects upon the mind, it 
invariably tends to elevate the moral cha- 
racter to the highest possible standard of hu- 
man perfection, including all those elements 
of moral worth which Mr. Fox himself holds 
in the profoundest honour. He admits, also, 
that until a recent period, no one, in any 
clime, ever upheld the system which he now 
maintains, save, perhaps, a few wild or im- 
moral fanatics; and further, that in all these 
bygone ages the same testimony to the expe- 
rimental effects of Catholicism is borne by the 
noblest and purest of our common nature. 

Now, we would ask, what scientific steps 
has Mr. Fox, or any single writer of his 
school, ever taken to ascertain whether these 
countless assertions as to the results of expe- 
riment upon the Catholic erced are really, as 
he supposes, based upon an insufficient appli- 
cation of the test; and also, what steps has 
he ever taken to prove his own system by 
carrying it out to results, and by reducing its 
component parts into perfect harmony with 
one another? Of what devout living Catho- 
lics has Mr. Fox ever made any such inquiries 
as we are speaking of? What Catholic phi- 
losophical, theological, or moral writings has 
he studied ? He knows as well as we do, and 
he professes to base his scepticism on this very 
fact, that report is an utterly worthless thing 
to trust to in scientific experiments ; and much 
more, that reports of the working of any 
scientific system, when brought forward by 
its bitterest opponents, are not in one case 
out of a thousand to be depended upon by 
the cautious investigator. And yet, in the 








most delicate, the most difficult, the most mys- 
terious, of all subjects of intellectual inquiry, 
he has been content to accept assertions made 
by persons whose competence as observers in 
matters of natural science he would not for 
a moment allow. This is what we complain 
of, in him, and in the most candid of Pro- 
testants. They do not honestly inquire into 
facts. They will not institute an experimen- 
tum crucis, and rigorously abide by its deci- 
sion. They refuse to look below the surface 
of vulgar gossip and hostile malevolence. 
They will not inquire for themselves. They 
pin their faith on the dictates of their neigh- 
bours, and accept as the first elements of eter- 
nal truth a series of propositions which are 
so nonsensical and inconsistent with one ano- 
ther, that we hardly know where to begin to 
refute them. 

Then, further, it never strikes Mr. Fox 
that he is bound to prove those ideas which 
he would retain as the essence of a religion 
for all mankind. It never occurs to him that 
he is bound to shew that at least his theories 
are possible, and that he must supply some 
consistent reasonable explanation of the unde- 
niable facts of humanity. 

For example, after rejecting as something 
unworthy a noble intellect the account given 
in the Bible of the creation of the organic 
world from out of a chaotic mass, itself first 
called into being by the fiat of the Almighty, 
he tells us that the “true, rational, and uni- 
versal idea” of the creation is this, that it is 
“the finite evolved from the infinite.” What, 
in the name of all common sense, does this 
mean? What, let us ask, is the nature of 
that process which Mr. Fox calls “ evolving ?” 
Whether or not it be from some incorrigible 
stupidity on our parts, we must confess that 
we have not the most distant conception of the 
operation which we are here told to believe. 
The world was evolved from God! Talk of 
the mysteries of the Holy Trinity and Tran- 
substantiation! They are the most palpable 
of commonplace ideas in comparison with this 
astounding theory of the way this world, and 
we ourselves, came into existence. 

Yet Mr. Fox does not believe that the 
present world has existed from all eternity. 
He is a geologist, and therefore knows well 
that once there were no men, or beasts, or 
trees. But it never has crossed his mind that 
if he thinks that modern science disproves 
the Mosaic account of the creation, he is 
logically bound to shew that it is consistent 
with some other possible process of creation. 
For, be it remarked, it is not merely the fact 
that a single pair were first created that is 
anathematised by our author; it is the whole 
notion of the calling into being of matter and 
organic and immaterial substances, at the will 
of the Divinity, at a definite period, which he 
rejects. He jumbles up the ideas of God, of 
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law, of nature, of man, of the finite, of the 
infinite, of good, of evil, of suffering, of im- 
mortality, in one moving cioud of mystifica- 
tions; never clearly conceiving of any one 
separate element of his scheme, and especially 
never thoroughly admitting the actual per- 
sonal existence of a supreme, independent, 
self-existent God at all. 

In a similar dread of plain definitions and 
scientific accuracy, Mr. Fox uses the word 
law in such a random manner, that we almost 
think he forgets that a daw is an abstraction, 
and not a concrete reality. The world, he 
tells us, is governed by laws; and the power 
of suffering to ameliorate the evils of our 
race is one of these laws. And so in many 
other illustrations also, But that a law is 
not a lawgiver, and that “nature” is not a 
man, or a woman, or a spirit, but simply a 
form of speech, he seems to have completely 
forgotten. He would have us believe in God, 
but he will not suffer us to believe that God 
acts as an independent being, and that He 
truly has in his power, and positively controls 
and directs, the movement of every material 
atom, and every individual mind, in the entire 
universe. 

Again, he of course denies the doctrine of 
the natural corruption of the mind, and bids 
us believe in the progress of humanity. But 
we look in vain for any rational account of 
the means by which the evils which have ex- 
isted from the earliest epochs of history down 
to the present hour first came to accomplish 
their accursed work amidst us. The Catholic 
rationale of the existence of vice and misery 
is at any rate intelligible; it says that once it 
was not so, and that, from a certain mysterious 
cause, this evil was introduced by a certain 
instrumentality. ‘This, we say, is intelligible, 
and not in the nature of things literally im- 
possible, whether it is believed to be true or 
not. But Mr. Fox and his fellow-thinkers, 
denying our view, wink hard at the startling 
absence of any possible substitute for ‘it in 
their scheme, and bid us believe in progress / 
Progress from what? we reply. Progress to 
what, we understand. But progress from what, 
we are never told. If the doctrine of the fall 
of man is false, what was it that introduced 
crime, and sorrow, and bad example among 
men? We ask only to be told how things 
came to be as they are, on the Socinian hy- 
pothesis. We ask whether mankind existed 
from all eternity, because, if it did, this law 
of progress must long ago have perfected our 
race, or rather, it must have perfected it from 
all eternity. If our race began to exist at 
some past epoch, we ask whether it first ex- 
isted in its present wretched state or not? 
If it did, we ask why it was so created? If 
it did not, we ask what agency from with- 
out introduced the confusion and woe? But 





we ask in vain. Modern religionism has no | 


reply to the questions which are put to ; 
It shelters itself under magnificent soy 
ties, but shrinks up appalled before a vlan 
query. It puts to shame the old stories about 
priestcraft and imposture, by the boundless 
demands it makes on our credulity. It shirks 
definitions, it abhors proofs, it delights in self. 
glorification, it abounds in promises, jt dis. 
likes reading and history, it assumes every 
thing that it pleases, it mystifies what is plain 
and it shrouds what is obscure in tenfold 
gloom. 

With one more illustration of the dread 
of self-consistency which besets this boastful 
system, we shall release our readers. Mr, 
Fox says: 


** Plainly, in the ancient world, the expiatory notion, 
the notion of suffering transferred, prevailed very largely, 
There was the idea of one being suffering, so as to miti. 
gate or remove the sufferings of another ; and in this 
idea, which rational theology has often made war upon, 
I apprehend we have a great and profound moral trath,— 
the fact that it is by suffering, by the sufferings often 
of the wisest and the best, that mankind are liberated 
from the evils under which they groan, and led onward 
towards the good which they desiderate.”’ 


How this is a moral truth, we do not pre- 
cisely comprehend. but letting that pass, 
we do entreat Mr. Fox, as an upright, honest 
man, to ask himself in what way the admis- 
sion he has here made differs in principle 
from the doctrine of the atonement for hu 
man guilt offered by Jesus Christ? He here 
gives his assent to one of the greatest funda- 
mental doctrines of the Catholic faith. We do 
most earnestly beg him to consider how itis 
possible for him consistently to reject the ides 
of the expiatory sufferings of our blessed Lord, 
as a thing contrary to the elements of trutl, 
justice, and morality, while he thus candidly 
admits that the principle of atonement lies at 
the root of all that is best and most purifying 
in the laws on which human life continues © 
exist. That the good suffer, not merely i= 
consequence of the sins of the bad, but 1 
order to procure them a remission of their 
own sufferings, is to our eyes as patent a truth 
in the facts of humanity, as that prodigalits 
makes men poor, and intemperance destroys 
their health. ‘To tell us that the doctrine 0! 
the atonement of Jesus Christ cannot be trv® 
while we see the principle of atonement 
operation in every age and condition of out 
race, is worse than a waste of words. Thing: 
that are must be believed, in spite of the most 
cogent proofs of their impossibility. A oa 
ish speculatist may prove, on unansweré 
metaphysical grounds, that pain has n° “sa 
existence except in the imagination of 
who fancy they are hurt; but a blow 0 
face speedily dissolves the delusion, @ ‘ 
unlucky sophist bawls out an assent “oe 
reality of physical torment. And thus 
with the speculations of sophists Fé 
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the monstrous absurdities of the doctrines of 
Catholic Christianity: they may prove them, 
as they believe, impossible; but the soul of 


man, when in contact with realities, cries out, 
that, however impossible, as a matter of fact 
they do in truth exist. 
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Rome Chrétienne; ou, Tableau Historique 
des Souvenirs et des Monumens Chrétiens 
de Rome. Par M. Eugene de la Gournerie. 
2 vols. Paris, Debécourt ; London, Burns, 

[Second notice. ] 


M. pe LA GourNERIE takes a very decided 
and equitable view of the character of Inno- 
cent III., and of the part which he performed 
in the Albigensian war. The causes which ne- 
cessitated the assembling of the Fourth Coun- 
cil of Lateran, and justified the measures which 
were adopted against the noxious sect which 
then infested the south of France, are thus 
alluded to by our author : 


‘“‘ The first sessions of the Council were devoted to 
the drawing up clear and precise articles of faith 
upon all the questions which were controverted by here- 
tics, Heresy was becoming, in fact, every day more 
menacing. From Bulgaria to Spain were to be met 
with at every step Cathari, Patarini, ‘ Bons Hommes,’ 
strange appellations, under which was concealed a violent 
hatred of all authority in general, and especially of the 
Catholic faith, the most strenuous defender of all rights. 
In Italy, Lombardy was nearly wholly perverted ; and 
error, spreading like a leprosy, had arrived even at in- 
fecting certain towns of the papal domains. At Viterbo 
it had seized upon the municipal authorities. At Orvieto 
it had set itself free by the assassination of the governor, 
San Pietro Parentici. Society was in danger; for all 
the humanising doctrines which Christianity had preached 
to the world were audaciously set at nought by the 
sectaries. ‘They attacked the ordinance of marriage, and 
degraded woman into the mere instrument of sensual 
pleasures. Justice was at an end; for the mind of man, 
tossed to and fro between two antagonistic deities, was 
become the plaything of fate. They acknowledged nei- 
ther laws nor duties, for they admitted no futurity ; and 
this easy morality was accompanied with practices of 
austerity and mysterious ceremonies, which, by exciting 
the imagination of their disciples, subjected them like 
slaves to the mere volition of the Lelieving.* ‘They 
were the freemasonry, the secret societies, of the middie 
age; and if oaths on the poniard were not yet in use, 
preaching and reviling were not the only weapons which 
were to aid in the triumph of the work of destruction. 
Let men wonder after this to see the civilised world ris- 
ing en masse to repel this new invasion of barbarians ! 
Let them wonder to hear the Roman pontiffs summon- 
ing whole populations to arms. and blessing the victories 
won in the name of order and of law! Was rebellion 
less culpable in the thirteenth century than it is at this 
day? Let but a rising take place against the least im- 
portant legislative enactment; let doctrines be dissemi- 
nated subversive of public tranquillity ; let destructive 
ideas be elaborated in those obscure haunts where men 
go and part with their liberty and their very sense of 
remorse to the profit of crime ;—on the instant society 
will be roused, and its justice will display itself in terrible 


* “The heresy of the Albigenses was the negation of all 
belief; enveloped in the mystical forms of a secret society. 
The names of Patarins and Bulgarians, by which these 
heretics were popularly called, would be alone sufficient 
to tell us what was the depravity of their morals.” 





penalties—infamy, perpetual imprisonment, death ! 
Well, then! Society defended itself against the Albi- 
genses and Cathari as it defends itself against all those 
who attack it; so long as it feels in itself the pulse of 
life it does not willingly lie down to die.’’* 


The principles on which the Church pro- 
ceeded in the punishment of heresy have al- 
ready been discussed and defended in the 
pages of the Rambler. The remarks we are 
about to make form rather a sequel and a 
completion to the course of thought which 
we were pursuing at the end of our former 
notice of this work. We have said that the 
political supremacy of the Popes was a fun- 
damental portion of the jurisprudence of the 
middle age, universally recognised and ac- 
cepted as well by rulers as by people; that, 
far from being regarded as an usurpation or 
a thraldom, it was cherished as the only solid 
defence against tyranny on the one hand and 
anarchy on the other,—the only guarantee 
which could be depended upon for securing 
justice on the part of governors, and obedi- 
ence on that of the governed. The Papacy 
was the keystone of the arch which sup- 
ported the fabric of mediaeval society, the 
bond of unity and mutual strength, by which 
the nations of Europe were held together, and 
formed, as it were, one vast commonwealth, 
The whole political well-being of the State 
was bound up with that of the Church. Re- 
ligion, or, in other words, the Catholic faith, 
was the acknowledged basis of government 
and of all existing social relations. To 
broach heresy, therefore, was not only, as 
now, to violate the divine principle of Catho- 
lic unity, but to innovate upon the one actual 
universal belief of Catholic Christendom ; and 
this in effect was to break political unity, and 
to disown all existing authority, for all autho- 
rity was essentially connected with, and de- 
pended upon, the maintenance of that belief, 
and was centred in the supreme dominion 
of the successor of St. Peter. Therefore, 
again, to attack the faith of the Church was 
to disorganise society, and to strike at the 
very source of political life. Men resented it 


* “The cruelties which were perpetrated in the course 
of the war were the act of a few indjviduals, and no con- 
clusion can hence be drawn against the right which every 
society undoubtedly possesses, of reducing rebellious po- 

ulations inte submission to its laws. Besides, Innocent 
TLL never ceased to urge upon the crusaders justice and 
mercy (vide Ep. xii. 67,69). M. Hurter, although wri- 
ting as a Protestant, in this particular, as in many others, 
has done ample justice to Innocent ILI. and to the 
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as they have ever resented an attempt against 
the established order of things. It was felt 
to be, what indeed as a matter of fact it was, 
an act of rebellion against all constituted 
authority, the first impulse to the commence- 
ment of a general revolutionary movement. 

Hence it was that the voice of public opi- 
nion proscribed heresy as now-a-days it pro- 
cribes sedition. Heresy was seen to be the 
seditious principle; it was sedition in its ele- 
mentary and incipient form, and therefore 
laws were enacted and enforced against it. 
Men felt the necessity of meeting and sup- 
pressing the evil in its germ, or at least in 
its first expression. Now legislation regards 
only effects, then it took cognisance of prin- 
ciples; now crime alone is punished, then the 
mischievous and immoral doctrine which 
originated and fomented crime was put down 
with the strong hand of authority. Nor can 
it be denied, that there was a deep political 
philosophy in this severity, and that it indi- 
cated a state of religious belief and moral 
feeling far superior to that which is evinced 
by the spirit of modern legislation. The 
statesmen of those days went more directly 
to the causes of things. As they punished 
the inflammatory and seditious speech as a 
crime against the state, so they punished the 
erroneous and false doctrine as a crime 
against society. The same policy which 
taught them that the one, if unchecked, would 
issue in lawlessness and rebellion, taught them 
likewise that the other would be productive 
of social relaxation and disorder. 

Nor was it expediency only that led them 
to this course. ‘The motive out of which it 
rose had a deeper source. They knew that 
heresy, wilful heresy, was an offence and a 
crime against God. They did not punish 
men, as the world’s phrase now is, for errors of 
opinion, but for sins against faith. They did 
not punish Pagans, or the unbaptised, who had 
never been initiated in the religion of Christ, 
or instructed in his doctrines; they did not 
punish such as, from no fault of their own, 
had been brought up in hereditary misbelief, 
as is the case with thousands at the present 
day who are strangers to the faith of the 
Church; but such, and such only, as, know- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, willingly and 
wilfully perverted and rejected it—in other 
words, apostates. They knew that no Catho- 
lic can violate or abandon his faith without 
revolt against God; that no one ean fall into 
heresy whose will is rightly directed, and who 
has taken pains to keep his conscience un- 
defiled. They who have never enjoyed the 
light of divine faith may change their reli- 
gious views, and wander from opinion to opi- 
nion, so that they do not renounce any vital 
part of such positive truth as they have in 
any way received, perhaps without injury to 


to their fellow-religionists ; but with 
this is impossible. In giving up t 
they throw off the authority of God 
stitute their own reason and will 
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which lay at the bottom of mediaeval legisla. 
tion, and made men so intolerant of heresy. 


As even at this day, and in this country, open 
blasphemy and the worst forms of immorality 
are punished, so in times when all Europe 
was Catholic, and men had a full knowledge 
of God, and of the truth He had revealed, 
when, because men had faith, they knew what 
it was to violate faith—how insulting to God, 
how defiling to the conscience, how destruc. 
tive to the best interests of humanity—the 
sin against faith, or heresy, was punished 
from the highest possible motive from which 
crimes can be punished in this world—viz. as 
being an offence against Him who is the Sv- 
preme Ruler, Lawgiver, and Judge. 

They who uphold the laws against blas. 
phemy and immorality at present in force, or 
approve the regulations affecting the obser- 
vance of Sunday, do, in effect, maintain the 
very principle of what is now commonly 
called religious persecution. They punish 
for sentiments and practices which they 
whom they punish regard, or affect to regard, 
as matters of individual opinion or conscience, 
with which the public law has no right to 
interfere; and they do so on the very grounds 
on which heretics were punished in the times 
of which we speak, though without the same 
consistent justification, inasmuch as they ad- 
mit no infallible religious authority. The 
whole difference, in practice, between Catho- 
lics and Protestants on this question depends 
upon their comparative estimation of the 
truth and sacredness of certain dogmas, and 
on the strength and reality of their respective 
convictions; Catholies regarding those things 
to be articles of faith—express revelations 
from God—which their opponents deem at 
best but matters of private opinion.* lf 
Protestants had as strong and earnest a be- 
lief in purely Christian doctrines as they 
have happily retained in the being of a God, 
and in those great moral principles which 
form part of natural religion; if they felt 
acutely respecting them, and had a deep aud 
vivid perception of their truth, and percelv 
the consequences that flow from their perver 
sion or denial, they would be as intolerant of 
heresy as were the legislators of those “ dark 
ages” which it is the fashion to decry. We 
do not mean that they would shew their 1» 
tolerance in the same ways; Christianity“. 
let us rather say Catholicism, the benefits 0 
whose civilising influence modern times are 


0 
* On this subject we would-refer the reader to _ 
admirable chapters in Balmez’s work, reviewed 10 





their own moral nature, and without scandal 





September number, entitled, ‘ Of tolerance in matters 
of religion,” and “ Of the right of coercion in gene 
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now reaping, while Protestantism takes all 
the credit to itself—has moderated the se- 
verity of the penal code, and introduced 
milder forms of punishment; but they would 
come to regard as sins against religion and 
morality what now they consider as specula- 
tive opinions, for which men are not account- 
able, and would visit them with penalties 
accordingly. They would do so on the 
grounds both of religious obligation and of 
social expediency. 

While, then, we would allow, nay maintain, 
that the severity of punishment would, under 
any circumstances, be mitigated in the present 
day, we are far from asserting that the Church 
has either departed from, or modified, the prin- 
ciple upon which, in the middle ages, she ac- 
cepted the support of the secular arm in re- 
pressing in the germ those errors of doctrine 
which surely issue in consequences destructive 
to society. Circumstances are changed; so- 
ciety, instead of being constituted upon the 
basis of one recognised faith, is split into a 
thousand divisions. As laws, therefore, must 
be made with a due regard to the condition 
of society, it is not to be imagined that the 
Church, even had she the power, would avail 
herself of it in the way of coercion towards 
populations strangers to her communion and 
her rule. The Church, as such, never domi- 
neers, and never employs the power she may 
po-sess in the temporal order, except for the 
good, and, in a manner, with the sanction, 
of those over whom it is exercised, That 
sanction she fully possessed while Europe was 
united in one common faith ; the people them- 
selves would have risen, and did often rise, 
in indignation against heretics, when the pro- 
per authorities were considered remiss. More- 
over, every polity or state has a right to 
make its own laws, and exclude from its body 
those who contravene them; the Christian 
polity of the middle ages certainly possessed 
this right, and the Church derogated neither 
from her justice nor from her holiness in 
lending it its countenance and support. But 
the present polities of Europe are not Chris- 
tian polities. If, then, it be asked, May it 
not be feared that if the Church were to 
gain more power she would endeavour to re- 
vive repressive laws against heresy ?—it may 
be replied that the question ought rather to 
be stated thus: Is Europe likely again to 
constitute a Christian polity; and, in such 
case, would her people desire to preserve them- 
selves from the introduction of principles 
which are the fruitful seeds of internal com- 
motion and eventual dissolution? Tor our- 
selves, we can see no difficulty in allowing 
that the Church both would and ought to 
avail herself of such a desire to secure so 
great a good, though the means employed 
would doubtless, as we have stated, be modi- 
fied by the softened spirit of the present day, 
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which, indeed, itself has been the result of 
her influence and action. 

However, we are not left to suppose that 
it was the religious feeling alone, any more 
than any political theory, which caused he- 
resy to be so universally detested and so ri- 
gorously punished in the middle ages, and 
which led whole populations to devote them- 
selves to its extirpation with so ardent a zeal. 
Whole nations do not contend for a mere idea, 
or take arms to defend themselves from au 
abstract principle of evil. The bulk of man- 
kind are not to be roused to action by a 
theory of political philosophy, neither are 
kings or statesmen usually so far-sighted as 
to detect the existence of a disorder, or to 
care for its removal, so long as it is restrained 
from attacking their immediate interests, or 
affecting their general policy. The effects of 
heresy had long been manifest. The princes 
of the West had been warned by the example 
of the Eastern empire how religious innova- 
tion and disunion undermine the foundations 
of thrones, and render all social progress and 
prosperity impossible; they had seen the bar- 
barians rushing in upon a people divided by 
religious contentions, and heresiarch emperors 
themselves falling under the advancing power 
of the infidel. Experience, too, had taught 
the world that innovators in religion were 
also, not in principle only, but in fact, preach- 
ers of sedition, and that heresy did not remain 
long in a speculative form, but speedily issued 
in results so violent and formidable as to call 
for the interference of the secular arm. ‘The 
modern vilifiers of the Church may in their 
ignorance imagine, or in their malice pretend, 
that in the days of ecclesiastical domination 
men were punished or put to death simply 
for their religious opinions, and laugh at the 
folly of essaying to suppress liberty of thought 
and speech by legislative enactment. They 
may affect to believe that the heretics of 
those times were just such quiet respectable 
persons as form the large proportion of a po- 
pulation now-a-days in a Protestant country.” 

* It may be objected that, granting that a large pro- 
portion of a population in a Protestant country are trends 
to social order, it cannot be asserted with truth that 
heresy is the germ of social Cee. Such a 
concession seems to place us in a dilemma, and either to 
controvert our principle, or to oblige us to draw a line 
of distinction between modern and ancient separatists. 
But this is not so. Every religious error, we contend, 
contains in it the principle of social destruction. Some 
strike plainly at the root of social order and morality, 
and display their true character from the first ; such was 
the Manichean heresy, which for this reason had been 
detested from the beginning, and pursued with severity, 
even while other sects were left unmolested ; the course 
of others is slower, and the evil more latent. The human 
mind does not quickly embrace every conclusion whose 
premises it admits; evil has its development as well as 
truth. And yet error in its outset, and while propagated 
by the wilful malice of the first heresiarchs to whom it 
owes its birth, seldom fails of giving a forewarning, and, 
as it were, a foretaste of its ulterior destination ;—wit- 
ness the excesses of the Anabaptists in Luther's time, 


and the general relaxation of all social bonds, the con- 
tempt for the marriage-tie, &c. that then prevailed. 
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History, however, tells a very different tale. 
They who have come down to our days under 
the name of “heretics,” and whose well-de- 
served fate it has been the fashion to surround 
with a spurious sympathy, as though they 
were the first martyrs of a purer and more 
primitive religion, which ultimately triumphed 
at the era of the Reformation, were for the most 
part ferocious fanatics, whose cruelty and im- 
morality were equalled only by the blasphemy 
with which they reviled the most sacred mys- 
teries of the Christian faith, and profaned 
the holiest feelings of humanity ;—wretches 
who would now be delivered over to the gaol 
and the scaffold with as little remorse as in 
the olden time they were consigned to the 
dungeon and the stake. In fact, it was the 
excesses to which the heretic leaders insti- 
gated their followers which armed society 
against them; and where the worst effects of 
their teaching were not immediately evident, 
social and political disturbances invariably 
accompanied their movements. 

The history of all the chief heresies, from 
Arianism downwards, proves the truth of this 
assertion beyond dispute; and as regards the 


As time, however, proceeds, men inherit error, they do 
not invent it for themselves; in many instances they are 
heretics through the fault of their fathers rather than 
their own. It is right and just to draw a distinction 
between Protestantism and Protestants; the former is 
purely what we have stated, a principle of evil, of nega- 
tion, of destruction ; the Protestant is a man imbued, it 
is true, and corrupted, in a manner, by this principle, 
but in many, perhaps in most, cases, still retaining a 
conviction of various truths, fragments of traditionar 
belief which he has received from his teachers, but which 
he believes, or thinks he believes, upon various grounds, 
e.g. as being conformable to his reason and so-called 
moral sense, or as deducible from the words of Scripture. 
Moreover, the very instinct of self-preservation leads 
him to desire to uphold such observance of the rules of 
morality as he perceives to bear upon the general safety 
and well-being of society. A mixture, therefore, of pru- 
dential and worthier motives induces the respectable, the 
good, and the wise among Protestants, continually to 
combine to arrest the progress of the mischief, and to 
throw up, as it were, dams and dykes against tne flood 
of evil threatening to engulf society. At this the poli- 
tician, the legislator, the influential member of society, 
incessantly labour, to stave off the evil day by some 
device, some panacea, some counteractive force; and not 
without a measure of effect, for, as we have said, they 
meet in their endeavours with the support of every ele- 
ment of good still surviving in the minds of men, who, 
though robbed of so much of the heritage of truth, cling 
with attachment to many of the fragments which they 
have preserved. 

It is true, therefore, speaking generally and externally 
of certain periods in Protestant states, that they are days 
of tranquillity and social order; and for this, be it observed, 
they are in a great measure indebted to the machinery 
and police of government having been so perfected in 
the present day, as to give it a coercive power far more 
stringent than in former ages, and thus to hinder the 
expansive force of evil in its more patent aggressions on 
social peace. It is true also, speaking of individuals 
that they are in many cases friends of that very morality 
and order to the destruction of which their erroneous 
principles legitimately lead, and that upon higher grounds 
than mere selfish motives. But it is also true, speaking 
of those states in their more extended history, that con- 
taining, as they do, within them the seeds of disorgani- 
sation, it is the-uitimate goal to which they are hastening 
aes cages - lege rapidity. They are sick of a mertol 
disease, while they harbou e ve inciple ¥e 
hates te a we beg your the very principle of disso- 





sect to which our remarks Particularly refe 
even Protestant writers have been forward 4, 
allow that the Albigenses were a peri.” 
confederation, whose abominable het 
ness justly brought upon them the yep — 
of Europe. The doctrines they deceased 
were, in fact, a determined form of the 
Manichean heresy, which, taking its . 
the first ages of the Church, though cutiaate 
suppressed, was as constantly reviving, and 
had reached its most formidable height at 
that most critical period in medizval histo 
when Europe seemed to be balanced between 
civilisation and barbarism, and there was even 
question whether Christianity was to retain 
its hold upon the Western world, or to retrea: 
before a worse than heathen depravity of 
manners. Society was in a state of extraor. 
dinary fermentation ; the people were begin. 
ning to emerge from their political obseutity, 
and the minds of men were on the alert ty 
catch at every doctrine that might help them 
to the means of self-aggrandisement and power, 
M. de la Gournerie, in the passage we have 
quoted, has pretty clearly described the nature 
of the sect that then occupied the South of 
France, and was supported by the passive con. 
nivance, if not the active influence, of the 
feudal lords in those parts, who blindly thought 
to promote by its means their own indepen- 
dence of the supreme authority, as well spi- 
ritual as temporal. If we associate in our 
minds the most profligate and nefarious doc- 
trines which ever disgraced humanity with 
the social principles of the more extreme Com- 
munists and Republicans of the present day, 
we shall gain some notion of the tenets of this 
anti-Christian sect; nor shall we wonder a 
the efforts which, when all milder measures, 
long and perseveringly tried, had been obsti 
nately resisted, the Popes, as conservators of 
public order as well as of religion, made, in 
conjunction with the princes of the time, and 
with the concurrence of popular opinion, to 
deliver Christendom from the moral pest t0 
which it was exposed, and to avert the fright- 
ful scourge which threatened to desolate not 
Europe only, but the world. 
That great atrocities were committed by 
the invading army is unhappily but too cer 
tain, as our author allows; but it is as certaia 
that these atrocities were the work of one ot 
two individuals, who, deceiving themselves 
with the idea that they were subserving the 
cause of religion and the permanent interests 
of the Church, contravened the express coll 
mands of the Pope, practised an unworthy 
concealment upon him, and made a war, whicl 
was conceived and directed in all the spirit ofa 
crusade, and for the holy purpose of punish- 
ing extreme wickedness, a scandal to the #2° 
and the means of heaping possessions upoe 
one who, with all his high qualities and heroic 
zeal, was both unscrupulously ambitious ® 
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unsparing of human life,—we mean, the leader 
of the Catholic armies, Simon de Montfort. 
Of the necessity of the war none can doubt 
who are acquainted with the history of the 
times. The heresy of the Albigenses was no 
subtle attack upon particular Catholic dogmas, 
but an open assault upon the foundations of 
all religion and morality. 

Innocent III. had a duty to society as well 
as to the Church, and he would have been 
faithless to the trust reposed in him had he 
failed to perform it. His position at the head 
of the great European commonwealth made 
it incumbent upon him to proceed against the 
violators of order; he was the chief magis- 
trate of Christendom, and to him the nations 
locked for direction and protection. Long 
time did he consume in paternal remonstrance 
and earnest menace; again and again did he 
send out the armies of the Church, troops of 
bare-footed monks and missionary priests, to 
win back the deluded people to their faith 
and to the obedience of the laws; and it was 
not till they had requited his indulgence by 
the slaughter of his ambassador, that the im- 
patience of his subjects wrung from him the 
mandate which sanctioned the use of the 
judicial sword, when other means had proved 
vain. And yet, in the last extremity, when 
justice could no longer sleep without weak- 
ness or wrong, a way of escape was left open ; 
the worst malefactor was to be received to 
pardon whenever he submitted himself to the 
merciful penances of the Church. Until, 


therefore, society is prepared to resign itself 


to a general martyrdom, or to tolerate crime 
in its most unmitigated forms, or until it can 
devise milder modes of punishing and reform- 
ing the greatest criminals than the Church 
employed in her discipline of penance, let it 
not impugn the wisdom and charity of this 
great Pontiff, or the policy of the age over 
which he presided. Innocent III. will ever 
deserve the applauses of Europe for the vigour 
with which he arrested the tide of demorali- 
sation which had already overrun the fairest 
provinces of the South, and whose inroads 
would have been as disastrous to the nations 
of the West as the irruption of Mahometan- 
ism has proved itself to the Eastern world. 
Had the two floods met, as once there seemed 
danger, the result would have been one uni- 
versal moral deluge, in which the faith and 
civilisation of Europe would have been alike 
submerged. 

We must exclude many passages which 
we had marked for quotation, and proceed to 
the description which our author gives of the 
Paganism in every department of art and 
letters which prevailed at the end of the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and, together with other deeper and con- 
current causes, of which it was itself a de- 
plorable symptom, prepared the way for that 





outbreak of Protestantism and infidelity, the 
effects of which seem destined to endure till 


the end of the world and the final triumph of 
the Church. 


“The search after antiquities was become a business 
and a passion. A century and a half before the epoch 
at which we are arrived, Petrarch and Rienzi had begun 
ransacking the libraries, and clearing away the rubbish 
from the temples, with a pious ardour. It seemed as if 
the present was to be completely effaced and annihilated 
before the recollections of ancient times, and that the 
future had no hope of glory but by imitation of the past. 
This impulse had a wide-spreading effect ; nor can it be 
wondered at, for every thing which has survived the 
lapse of long years, every thing which has endured the 
trial of ages, is magnified in the admiration of men, 
whose life is so short, and the memory of whose actions 
so soon passes away. The study of mythology, and of 
the Latin and Greek authors, became henceforth the 
favourite occupation of all the literary spirits of the age ; 
the Rome of the Popes disappeared before the Rome 
of the Consuls and Emperors, and the universities 
laboured to familiarise their pupils with the world of 
Jupiter, Cesar, and Brutus, much more than with the 
Christian community amidst which they were called to 
perform the business of life. ‘ The care of the dead is 
in high commendation amongst us,’ says Montaigne, 
speaking of the ancient capital of the world; ‘and from 
my infancy I have been brought up among them; I had 
a knowledge of the affairs of Rome long before I had 
any of those of my own house; I was acquainted with 
the capital and its plan before | knew any thing of the 
Louvre, and with the Tiber before I knew any thing of 
the Seine. I had a clearer idea of the condition and 
fortunes of the Luculluses, Metelluses, and Scipios 
than I had of any of our own worthies.’"* This wor- 
ship of antiquity deprived Christian genius of much of 
its originality and natural grandeur. To such a de- 
gree was the field of art narrowed as to admit but one 
only order of beauty, the elements of which it was ne- 
cessary to study amongst the ruins of the temples of Pa- 
ganism. These ruins were measured and restored with 
an indefatigable skill; calculations were made of their 
proportions; models were taken of the capitals and the 
flutings ; and every work which departed from an imi- 
tation of the ancients was branded with the epithets of 
‘ Gothic’ and ‘ Tudesque,’ though it called itself perhaps 
Our Lady of Milan, or San Petronio of Bologna, Rome 
became a place of necessary pilgrimage for artists, 
Brunelleschi came there with Donatello before raising 
in the air his admirable dome of Santa Maria dei Fiori. 
One while he was to be seen crawling, compass in hand, 
on the cornice of the Temple of Concord; at another 
drawing a plan of the Coliseum and the Arch of Septimus 
Severus; or, armed with a spade, searching in the bowels 
of the earth for some fragment of a column, some bust, 
or some medal: the people took him and his compa- 
nion for necromancers, and called them the freasure- 
seekers. Happily this labour of copying did not spoil 
the talent of these great men; and, as we gaze on their 
works, in which the antique forms are reproduced with 
the original conception enlarged and exalted by the 
Christian idea, we stand in admiration before this won- 
derful feat of genius. 

‘* At the same time painting, which was at first devoted 
exclusively to the Christian mysteries, made itself the 
reflection of Pagan impressions: by the side of madon- 
nas, virgins, and martyrs, by the side of those ‘ cruci- 
fixions’ in which the angelic beauty of virtue and the 
hideous deformity of crime had found their most per- 
fect expression, there began to appear Venuses, Ledas, 
Danaes, seductive images which, instead of elevating 
the soul, intoxicated it with sensual ideas, The idolatry 
of form and exterior beauty became the religion of the 
artist, and he abandoned himself to pleasure as to one 
who alone could disclose to him all its secrets. 


® Essays, book iii, ch. 9. 
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‘‘ Literature allowed itself to be influenced like the 
fine arts; or rather, it even hastened and stimulated 
this transformation in the mind of society. The lofty 
poetry of Dante was abandoned for the mythological 
pastorals of Politian. It was no longer allowable to 
follow any other model but Homer and Virgil, unless, 
indeed, one could sing of love like Petrarch, or expose 
vice in her nakedness to make her ridiculous without 
reforming ourselves, like the story-tellers in the Deca- 
meron. Yet up to the end of the fifteenth century the 
theatre was able to move the feelings and excite a pas- 
sionate interest in the souls of the spectators by the re- 
presentation of scenes from the Bible, or of martyrdoms 
of saints. Celebrated artists—Cecca, Bartolommeo, 
Della Gatta, San Gallo, —consecrated their talents to 
painting angels, to representing heaven or hell, in order 
to give additional brilliancy to these solemn perform- 
ances; but the moment was approaching at which ali 
these Christian dramas were to appear cold and insipid 
beside the incest of Myrrha and the adultery of Clytem- 
nestra. Soon men will venture no more to speak of the 
martyrdom of St. Agnes in presence of that of Iphigenia, 
or to interest themselves in the patriarchal reminiscences 
of Jacob, or of Ruth the Moabitess, while listening to 
the delicate jests of the lenos of Plautus, or the courte- 
sans of Ariosto.’’ 

So deep-seated an evil could not take pos- 
session of society, at a time when society and 
Christendom were virtually identical, without 
affecting the Church herself. Depravity of 
taste, like corruption of morals, could not, in- 
deed, interfere with the intrinsic holiness of 
her supernatural life, or impair the purity and 
integrity of her faith; but it could, and did 
in places, lower the tone of her popular teach- 
ing, and partially obscure her heavenly cha- 
racter; and the extraordinary spectacle is pre- 
sented to us of an age which retained unal- 
loyed all the mysteries of religion, reviving 
the mythological forms of the Pantheon, and 
speaking the language of classical Heathenism. 
The influence of the Pagan revival invaded 
the very precincts of the Church, and entered 
the sanctuary itself. The strange infatua- 
tion extended even to the phraseology of the 
preachers, as we shall see in the passage given 
below. 

Is the Church, then, to be held responsible 
for this classic mania, and its injurious results, 
so far as it infected her own members, and 
penetrated even into her sacred edifices and 
functions? Assuredly not. 

The Church, being a living body, has a 
living power within, causing her in all things 
to develope herself in her own proper form, 
and clothe herself in the outward garb best 
expressive of her inward mind. We see this 
power energising in all ages, and combating 
the pedantic and antiquarian spirit of revi- 
valism, to which man is so subject, and which 
is ever making its reappearance with more 
or less accompanying injury, according as it 
takes a more or less respectable form, and ac- 
cording to the model period which it chooses 
for imitation. The Church is not a copyist; 
she adapts instead of imitating, while the 
pedants of all days are disposed to servile 
imitation rather than to an assimilating ap- 
propriation. But while the spirit of revival- 





ism is repugnant to her own, it is not her 
practice to interfere with the free action of 
man’s mind, save where any thing direct} 

against faith or morals is advanced, Thus, 
for instance, though ever ready with her pro- 
test and condemnation when some Proposition 
of a pantheistic or rationalistic order was 
enounced, and while keeping an ever-watch. 
ful eye over the teaching of the schools, she to. 
lerated the employment of those Pagan forms 
of philosophy, whose influence has been ofte 
so baneful, and whose tendency, though, in the 
hands of Christian saints and doctors, they 
might be forced to do homage to the cause 
of revelation, was ever to separate philosophy 
from religion, and thus to paganise the intel. 
lect, as much as it was the tendency of Pagan. 
ism, in forms of art, to sensualise the imagina- 
tion. The Church, then, as such, is neither 
Aristotelian nor Platonician, Classic nor Go- 
thic ; she is the Church of the present in all 
time, but she permits her children to be all 
these, as long as first and exclusively they 
are Catholics, and do not fetter faith and 
devotion, or worse, run counter to them, by 
their bigoted attachment to partial, erroneous, 
and antiquated systems. 

Thus much, then, as respects the Chureh’s 
sanction and countenance, or mere toleration 
of the classic mania, considered simply in its 
influence on the forms in which art displays 
itself. But, as we have remarked, she ever 
keeps a watchful eye upon faith and morals. 
The enemy is perpetually assaulting these, 
and one of his most powerful engines in the 
intellectual order is the spirit of system, by 
which he strives first to seduce man’s higher 
faculties, that he may more surely render him 
the slave of the lower. This is no peculiar 
feature of any single age, though the forms 
in which it exhibits itself vary with the pre- 
vailing spirit of the age. It is the combat 
between the world and the Church, which 
meet and intermingle in deadly strife. The 
Church is never wanting to herself and her 
high calling in the hour of danger; and when 
the evil threatens to invade her sacred depo- 
sit, then it is that she comes forth in her 
power, when perhaps her enemies deem her 
most abased and helpless. Thus were St. Gre- 
gory VII, and his holy successors raised up 
to contend against the simony and — 
of the eleventh century, and thus, immediately 
following the times of which we speak, 8 Pe 
of saintly pontiffs appeared, the glorious 4 
successful combatants against the Pagan sé 
sualism of the sixteenth. 
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against Verres or Catiline.* ‘Christendom’ was now 
become ‘ the Christian republic ;’ the Sacred College was 
the ‘senate,’ heresy ‘sedition ;’ people spoke of ‘ per- 
suasion’ instead of ‘faith,’ the ‘ magnificence of the Di- 
vinity’ instead of ‘ Divine grace,’ ‘ interdiction from fire 
and water’ instead of ‘ excommunication ;’ they no longer 
spoke of ‘ God,’ but ‘the gods.’ Thus from absurdity 
they proceeded even to blasphemy. ‘Is it to be be- 
lieved,’ exclaimed Erasmus, ‘ that if Tully returned from 
the dead, and were subjected to the influences of our 
religion, he would find the appellation of God the Father 
less eloquent than that of Jupiter optimus, maximus ? 
the title of Catholic Church less splendid than those of 
‘Conscript Fathers,’ ‘ Quirites,’ * senate and people of 
Rome?’ No; he would with us speak simply of ‘ faith 
in Jesus Christ ;’ he would speak of ‘ unbelievers ;’ he 
would speak of the ‘ Paraclete,’ the * Divine Spirit,’ the 
‘ Holy Trinity.’ Nor was it only poets and scholars 
who adopted this foppery of speech: whilst Sannazar 
introduced all the deities of fable, Apollo, Proteus, 
nymphs, dryads, hamadryads, into the sublime scene of 
the stable of Bethlehem, the priest gave utterance to the 
same mythological language from the pulpit of truth ; 
and the means they employed to excite the feelings of 
their audience were nearly always borrowed from the 
sources of ancient history. Let us hear Erasmus give 
an account of a sermon which he heard at Rome, under 
the pontificate of Julius II.+ 

‘**T was invited a few days before by some learned 
men to attend this sermon. ‘ Be sure to be there with- 
out fail,’ they said to me; ‘ you will learn, at last, all 
the harmony which the Roman language possesses in 
the mouth ofa Roman.’ I repaired with extreme curi- 
osity to the church, and placed myself close to the 
orator, that I might not lose a word. Julius II. was 
himself present ; an unusual circumstance, owing to his 
health no doubt. A great number of Cardinals and 
Bishops were to be seen there also, and among the crowd 
most of the literati to be found at Rome at the time. 
The exordium and the peroration were nearly as long 
as the rest of the discourse, and they repeated under 
every possible form the praises of Julius II. He was 
the all-powerful Jupiter, brandishing in his right hand 
the trident and thunderbolt, and by the mere movement 
of his eyebrows accomplishing his profound designs. 
All that had occurred for some years past in Gaul, in 
Germany, in Spain, in Portugal, in Africa, in Greece, 
was but the effect of this intimation of his will; after 
this came a hundred times repeated the words ‘ Rome,’ 
‘Roman,’ ‘ Roman mouth,’ ‘ Roman eloquence.’ . . . 
The plan of the orator was to present to us Jesus Christ, 
first in all the agony of his passion, then in all the 
glory of his triumph. He called to mind the Curtiuses 
and the Deciuses who had devoted themselves to tie 
Manes for the salvation of the republic; he called to 
mind Codrus, Meneceus, Iphigenia, and other great 
victims, who had valued their life at less price than the 
happiness and dignity of their country. The public 
gratitude had always, at least (added he with tears and 
a voice profoundly lugubrious), surrounded with its 
homages these noble and generous characters ; at one 
time it had raised gilded statues to them in the Forum, 
at another it had decreed them divine honours ; whilst 


* « Erasmus has burlesqued this mania most exquisitely 
in his Ciceroniana. He presents us with the Ciceronian 
“ dining off ten currants and three coriander-seeds can- 
died in sugar,” in the recesses of his sanctum, all the 
issues of which “ are stopped up with plaster or with 
pitch.” There he passes his time in dissecting Cicero, 
and in reducing all fis modes of expression to customary 
formule, for the various circumstances of life. He com- 
piles enormous lexicons of Ciceronian words, Ciceronian 
phrases, tropes, and epiphonemas, and even of the ideas, 
the maxims, and the pleasantries of Cicero; all these 
lexicons are four times as large as the complete works 
of Cicero,” 

+ It is well to remember that the account would not 
lose in the telling from the mouth of so caustic and, we 
may add, so prejudiced a narrator as Erasmus. 
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Jesus Christ, for all his benefits, had received no other 
recompense than death. The orator then proceeded 
to compare the Saviour, ‘ deserving so well of his coun- 
try,’ to Phocion and to Socrates, who were compelled 
to drink the hemlock without any one being able to 
accuse them of a single crime ; to Epaminondas, forced 
to defend his life against the envy which his high deeds 
had excited; to Scipio, and to Aristides, whom the 
people of Athens were tired of hearing called the Just. 
oe e e Could any thing, I ask you, be imagined more 
cold or more silly ? and yet, I assure you, he had sweat 
blood and water to compete with Cicero, In short, 
my Roman preacher spoke Roman so well, that I heard 
not a word of the death of Jesus Christ.’ "’ 


To transport our readers to a very different 
scene, we present them with the following 
spirited description of the seige and oceupa- 
tion of Rome by the Constable Bourbon, to 
which recent events lend a peculiar interest. 
What would our modern prophets and apo- 
calyptic seers have said, had they beheld Rome 
in the agonies of such an awful chastisement 
as is here related ? 


‘* The army continued its proud advance upon Rome, 
although an armistice had been signed with Clement V11.; 
and on the Sth of May, 1527, at forty-five minutes past 
four in the evening, from the top of the walls of the city, 
it might be perceived deploying upon the meadow-lands 
of Nero, down the slopes of the Marian Hill, and threat- 
ening with its close battalions all the quarter of the 
Transtevere. The Romans could not believe their eyes ; 
some even persisted in seeing in these terrible bands 
the army of the Duke of Urbino and of the republic of 
Venice hastening to the succour of the Pope. But Cle- 
ment did not let himself be imposed upon by this illusion. 
His anxiety was extreme ; sometimes he thought of fly- 
ing towards the sea, at others of abandoning the Vatican 
and breaking down the bridges. He had not a single 
troop about him, for, in his blind confidence, he had just 
disbanded the Swiss who were in his pay; and was it to 
be expected that among shopkeepers and grooms there 
should be found a corps d'élite strong enough to resist 
the enemy? Time, however, presses; Lorenzo da Ceri 
is charged with the organisation of the defence. Bat- 
teries are erected, the fascines are furnished with scald- 
ing pitch, and Clemeat VIL. recovers at this last moment 
of an inevitable crisis all his energy, all his courage. 
He even succeeds in communicating the same to those 
that surround him; he represents to them the hostile 
army without artillery, without victuals, compelled to 
disperse after the first assault, if that assault should not 
be crowned with success. The dawn of the 6th of May 
was hailed by both parties as destined to display their 
triumph. It rose under the veil of a thick fog, which 
intercepted the light and made blows fall at random, 
The Spaniards were at firet vigorously repulsed by some 
members of the Pontifical Guard; their colours were 
taken, and their standard-bearers hurled into the ditch. 
Bourbon then precipitates himself at their head: he 
plants with his own hands at the foot of the walls some 
boards, some garden-palings, in default of ladders, and 
daringly scales the fortifications amidst an unceasing 
fire from cannons and arquebuses, He is followed by 
his squire, John de Bridieu, and by the German captain 
Seidensticker, who brandishes a huge war-sabre; but 
scarcely have they mounted the battlements than Bour- 
bon is pierced with a ball, and his squire falls at his 
side. ‘ Soldiers,’ cries Bourbon, ‘conceal my death, 
and march forward ; the victory is yours.’ 

‘* A sort of frenzied rage then seizes the assailants : 
the German lasquenets themselves, who up to this mo- 
ment had regarded the assault as impracticable, rush to 
the ramparts; they cling to the projections of the stones, 
and are not to be beaten off either by the blazing torches 
or the pieces of timber which the Romans roll down 
upon them. At the same time the Spaniards make their 
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way through a loop-hole into an uninhabited house in the 
quarter of the Santo Spirito, and from this house they 
introdnce themselves into the city through the window 
of acellar. When the Romans perceived their enemies 
among them, without being able to ascertain their num- 
ber, they were seized with a panic, and there was heard 
on all sides the fatal ery of dismay and tumultuous flight. 
The walls were at once abandoned, the rout became 
general, and the tide of the hostile army, pouring through 
the gate of San Pancrazio, rolled like a torrent down 
the descent of the Janiculum. 

‘¢ Then commenced those scenes of horror, that new 
and unparalleled calamity, or, as Benvenuto Cellini ex- 
presses it, inestimabile novila, which were to convert 
the capital of Christendom and the queen of the arts 
into atomb and a ruin. Tae shopkeepers, the Cardi- 
nals, and a dense crowd of women and children, sought 
a refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo; the Pope had him- 
self retired there at the news of the disaster, through the 
long corridor which Alexander VI. had caused to be 
constructed to serve as a communication between the 
palace and the fortress. A deep dejection, a sullen 
terror, froze all hearts: at every instant, in fact, was 
heard the shout of ‘Slay, slay ;’ at every instant were 
heard the cries, of the dying, the shrieks of mothers 
whose daughters were torn from them, and the dismal 
crackling of the flames devouring all houses the inha- 
bitants of which had tried to defend themselves. Soon 
the devastation no longer confined itself to one side of 
the Tiber; the Sixtian bridge was carried without al- 
most any resistance, and every where there reigned con- 
sternation and death. It is to the pens of contemporary 
writers that we must look for the detail of these frightful 
excesses; it is for them to describe to us the fanatical 
joy of the Lutherans as they profaned the sacred vessels, 
hedaubed with ordure the paintings of the great masters, 
crushed to pieces under their feet the relics of saints, 
and rifled the graves in the churches; it is for them to 
exhibit to us these hordes of savages violating and then 
murdering holy virgins, young girls, and mothers, even 
in the sanctuary of their homes, yea, at the very foot 
of the altars where they had fled to ask aid of the mercy 
of God. ‘ Many fathers, with poniard in hand, pre- 
ferred sacrificing their unhappy daughters rather than 
let them fall into the hands of the conqueror: but—one 
shudders to say the words—not even so were they able 
always to preserve them from outrage. . . They who were 
tye-witnesses of these horrible scenes had no longer tears 
to shed or voice to bewail ; they gazed on them with fixed 
look, as inanimate as statues. Many mothers, unable 
to endure the sight, tore out their own eves with their 
fingers; others fled away into subterranean caverns, 
where, no one daring to bring them relief, they perished 
of hunger. Frequently there might be seen a man, a 
woman, or a child, precipitating themselves from the 
top of a house into the street below, preferring to die 
mutilated on the pavement rather than fall into the 
power of these ferocious bands; sometimes it was the 
soldiers themselves who dashed them from the windows.’ ® 
‘There is no sort of torture which was not invented to 
force the inhabitants to give up their treasure even to 
the last trifle. Sometimes the victim was hung up by 
lis arms for several days ; sometimes he was suspended 
above the river with the threat of cutting the rope; he 
was branded with a hot iron; splinters of wood were 
driven under his nails The imperialists who remained 
at Rome were treated no better than the Romans, for 





the soldiers, infuriated with blood and debauch, acknow- | 


ledged neither rules nor country. 
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Araceli on a bier and carried him through 

chanting the office of the dead; then one - street, 
mounting the pulpit of a church, pronounced, them, 
form of a funeral oration, a revolting discourse of in = 
dence and obscenity. And this state of thi lasted 
not only days and weeks, but whole months, Philibert 
of Orange, who had succeeded the Constable 
was unable to put a stop to the disorder ; 
equally so: they ended by both retiring, and the soldiers 
remained their own masters. The history of the Frunds. 
berg estimates the booty at ten millions in gold and 
cious things, and the ransoms at a much larger a 
Tiose Germans who had come without coats and with. 
out stockings now paraded themselves in dresses of silk 
or brocade, in the company of courtesans decked out 
with precious stones torn from remonstrances and re. 
liquaries. The churches, the Pope’s chapel itself, had 
been turned into stables; the crucifixes were riddled 
with balls, and the ornaments of the altars lay scattered 
about in the litter with the bones of saints intermi 
promiscuously. And now imagine, if possible, the an. 
guish and the sufferings of Clement VII., condemned to 
be a spectator, from the top of the Castle of St, Angelo, 
of these impious scenes without power of arresting them. 
Often he was surprised beating his breast and exclaiming, 
while raising his eyes to heaven, ‘ My God, I have put 
my trust in Thee, deliver me from all them that perse. 
cute me:’ Deus meus in te speravi, salvum me fac ex 
omnibus persequentibus me.”’ 


We wish we could find space for some of 
the biographical sketches with which the 
work is enlivened, especially of the more re- 
markable Popes, or of the Saints of the 
Church, as St. Thomas Aquinas, and the two 
great contemporaries, St. Catherine of Swe- 
den and her namesake of Sienna, or of the 
eminent artists, Fra Angelico, Raphael, Mi- 
chael Angelo, and Benvenuto Cellini ; but the 
following account of Galileo must suffice; 


‘The Jesuits were always the first educational body 
in Europe. When Galileo made any discovery, it was 
to them he communicated it before all; and often, he 
tells us, they made ‘ very pleasant use of it in their 
sermons.’ Father Clavius, who had written a profound 
work on the reform of the calendar, was one of those 
men for whom Galileo entertained the greatest esteem ; 
and the philosopher regarded it as a piece of good for. 
tune when he sometimes met pupils of this religious 
among the Jesuits residing at Florence, or who came 
to that city. Father Griemberger was another of his 
devoted friends. ‘ He is a great mathematician,’ said 
Galileo, ‘ and, moreover, my great friend and patron. 
When a Jesuit of Mantua attacked the opinion of Gs- 
lileo on the mountains in the moon, Griemberger 
Biancani immediately took up his defence. There was 
a sweet and noble intimacy in the intercourse 
scholars and men of letters maintained with each other, 
and the happy expression of it is often to be met with 
in their correspondence. Even whilst the Jesuits dif- 
fered in opinion from Galileo on the famous question of 
the earth’s motion, their dispute preserved that serous 
character which gives honour to science. Before pe 
nouncing for the system of Copernicus, Galileo had al- 
ready given to the world his fairest titles to renown : he 


| had invented the telescope, he had discovered the satel- 


4 spirit of the Reformation | 


Luther Pope; on another they laid the Cardinal of | 


* “The Sack of Rome. [By Jarr ; 
7 Sack Of Home, Ly Jarnes Lucnaparte, gen- 
tleman, of San Miniato.” ; ie 


lites of Jupiter, to which he gave the names of the Stars 
of Medicis, the spots on the sun’s disc, and the phases 
of the planet Venus. One may judge what effect, eve2 
at that time, must have been produced by the part be 
took in support of the astronomical theory of the Pp 
sopher of Worms. Copernicus had put forth his 
with all the coolness, all the natural simplicity, 
befits a mathematical question ; and although he 


| dedicated to Pope Paul III. his two treatises, De 


Octave Sphere et de Orbium Calestium Revolution 
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bus, he had not been interfered with. But Galileo was 
of a nature very different from that of the learned Pole. 
Gifted with a genius no less enlarged, there was, in his 
very manner of expressing himself, that decided mark of 
a self-confident mind. In discussion he knew well how 
to lend to science the most abstract the aid of a vehe- 
ment eloquence and a sarcastic raillery ; he possessed, 
in fine, in the highest degree, every thing calculated to 
render his system peopular, and at the same time to ex- 
cite against himself violent opponents. 

‘* The first time that we meet with him at Rome is in 
1611 ; the storm had not yet been raised ; he is courted 
and féted by every body; the academy of the Lincei 
is proud to inscribe him in the number of its members ; 
and every where he meets with nothing but admiration 
and respect. He returns to the great capital in 1615 ; 
but already dark clouds are beginning to rise, his teach- 
ing is become the object of numerous attacks, and a 
priest has hurled at him from the pulpit those words 
of holy Writ, ‘ Viri Galilei, quid statis aspicientes in 
celum ?’ We should be wrong, however, in being sur- 
prised at the vehement opposition which the theory of 
the earth’s motion encountered. To the notions and 
settled convictions of more than 5000 years was joined 
the impression, invariably deep, which is produced by the 
probability of things, and which resists an apparent im- 
possibility. The course of the sun appeared to be one 
of those self-evident facts which belong to every one’s 
cognisance, and which only the blind can deny. The 
belief was consecrated by all the forms of ordinary par- 
lance; and what, moreover, is very worthy of notice, to 
this very day people speak of the rising and setting of 
the sun, 300 years after the death of Galileo. The 
sacred writers had availed themselves of the only ex- 
pressions which were capable of being understood when 
they spoke of the motion of the sun and the stationari- 
ness of the earth ; but these expressions at a time when 
the new theory was far from being demonstrated were 
taken by many theologians in their literal sense. They 
saw therein, not so much one of the ordinary signs of 
language, as a dogmatic formula. 

‘* Galileo, then, arrives at Rome, where every body is 
curious to see a man of ‘ so remarkable a mind,’ and to 
hear his ‘astonishing discourse.’ It is at the palace 
Cesarini that we meet with him most frequently: he is 
fond of that palace on account of Don Virginio, a noble 
scion of the family Cesarini, and a young man of high 
promise. Around the philosopher are grouped the most 
learned men of the Christian capital, and the discus- 
sion becomes animated ; the ‘ fiercest assaults’ are di- 
rected against him: but Galileo beats off his assailants 
with a smile on his lips; in all he says there is a flow of 
originality and a point which rarely fails of its effect ; 
it is to be regretted, however, that he does not succeed 
in establishing his principles with the same ability of 
which he gives proof when it is only question of de- 
molishing the arguments of his adversaries. 

“It was, in fact, very difficult for Galileo to present 
a complete theory of his system, for at the present day 
that system is explained only by a train of phenomena 
unknown at that time, and of which Galileo himself had 
not a suspicion.* Thus at every step contradictions 
and impossibilities came to obstruct his course ; and Car- 
dinal Bellarmine ended by prohibiting him, in the name 
of the Holy Office, from maintaining his opinion for the 
future. The treatises of Copernicus were prohibited at 
the same time; but four years afterwards, May 15, 


* “ Amongst others, the principle of the gravity of the 
air, which alone makes the theory of Copernicus explain- 
able. To this discovery have since been added” (1 quote 
Venturi), “those of the aberration of the stars, the reci- 
procal perturbation of the planetary movement, the dimi- 
nution of gravitation at the equator, and the true cause 
of the tides, all the other laws, now understood, of gravi- 
tation generaily, and finally the velocity which heavy 
bodies acquire out of the perpendicular, in the direction 
of the east, in falling from a height.” (See a curious 
article in L’ Université Catholique, vol. xi. p. 219.) 
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1620, their sale was again authorised with a few altera- 
tions, the object of which was to reduce the new theory 
toa simple hypothesis. Science would thus have pro- 
gressed peaceably if Galileo had not all at once, by the 
publication of his ‘ Dialogues,’ thrown a spirit of violent 
animosity into the dispute. In fact, there was a want 
of openness in the way in which he introduced his dis- 
cussion; the real argument of the work was concealed 
under a veil of irony. Simplicius, the advocate of the 
old system, was ridiculed in it in a manner so much the 
more insulting »s the author pretended to yield him the 
victory. Galileo even pushed his want of propriety so 
far as to put into the mouth of Simplicius arguments 
which had originated with the Pope, taking care to sub- 
join that he had them from ‘the highest and most illus. 
trious authority.’ Alas for the extraordinary vanity of 
genius! the Pope’s argument still stands good, while 
that of Galileo has perished. The truth was, that the 
subject in dispute in this part of the dialogue was the 
explanation of the flux and reflux of the tides; Galileo 
amused himself at the expense of Kepler's simplicity, 
who believed in the influence of the moon upon the sea, 
and ‘ other puerilities of equal weight.’ He little foresaw 
that Kepler’s ‘ puerilities’ would one day be the only 
solution admitted by science, and that his own theory 
would be declared by Laplace ‘ contrary to the laws of 
equilibrium and of the motion of fluids.’ 

The publication of the ‘ Dialogues’ was followed by 
a citation to appear before the Holy Office. It is now 
necessary not to lose sight of Galileo for an instant, in 
order to see what foundation there is for the assertions 
of Bernini, De Montucla, and others, who talk some- 
times of an imprisonment of five years, and sometimes 
of a horrible punishment that was inflicted upon him ; 
there are people that will have that his eyes were put 
out. Galileo has described in his correspondence all the 
minutest particulars of his detention at Rome; so that 
in every thing that concerns him we will have recourse 
to nobody but himself. He arrives on the 10th of 
February, 1633, and instead of finding a dungeon, he is 
conducted to ‘ the delicious palace of the Trinita del 
Monte,’ now the Academy of France, and lodged with 
Francis Nicolini, ambassador of Tuscany Nicolini went 
immediately to apprise the Pope of his arrival. Urban 
VIII. remarked to him, that Galileo had followed bad 
counsels in publishing such opinions, because although 
he declared he meant to treat of the earth's motion only 
hypothetically, nevertheless in resuming his argaments 
he states and propounds them tn a simply positive and 
conclusive form ; besides that it was in contravention of 
the order which had been given him in 1616 by Car- 
dinal Bellarmine. Urban had always been well inclined 
to Galileo, and of this we need seek no other proof than 
that expression of Galileo's, written in the very course 
of his trial, in which he displays the habitual irony of 
his character: ‘1 was consigned to the sovereign cle- 
mency of this tribunal (the Holy Office), and to that 
of Pope Urban VIII., who nevertheless deemed me 
worthy of his esteem, though I was unable to compose 
either an epigram or a love sonnet.’ 

“On the eleventh of February, Hippolytus Mary 
Lancio, Commissioner of the Holy Office, took Galileo 
in his carriage, and conducted him to the Palace of the 
Inquisition, ‘which is situated to the west of the magni- 
ficent church of St. Peter.’ He presented him to Mon- 
signor Vitrici, and to two Dominican monks who were 
with him. Then Galileo commenced explaining the 
grounds of his opinions, and he did so afresh on the 
following Thursday in the presence of all the assembled 
Congregation. Whilst the process lasted, Galileo was 
lodged in the private apartment of the fiscal of the 
Holy Office, his own domestic waited upon him and 
slept by his side, and the servants of the Tuscan am- 
bassador brought him his food. His opinions were con- 
demned on the 21st of June, 1633, not by the Pope, as 
some Protestants have pretended, but by the simple tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. He was made to retract, as 
a true Catholic, the opinion that the sun is the centre 
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of the world, and immovable, and that the earth is not 
the centre, and that it moves. Then he heard pro- 
nounced this severe sentence :—‘ Galileo Galilei, son of 
Galilei the Florentine, of the age of 70 years,... we 
condemn thee to the regular prison of this Holy Office 
for such time as we shall think fit.’ ”’ 

It should be observed that the opposition 
of the Church, which led to this sentence of 
the Inquisition, Galileo brought upon himself, 
not by broaching his opinions, and insisting 
on their probability on the ground of scientific 
demonstrations, but by pressing them as indu- 
bitable truths, by urging the Church to de- 
cide that there was nothing in his system of 
astronomy contrary to Scripture, and by per- 
sisting in publishing his conclusions in spite 
of a formal prohibition to the contrary. That 
the opinions themselves might have passed 
free, had not Galileo given them a theological 
bearing, is plain from the fact that Nicholas V. 
had raised to the dignity of Cardinal, Cusanus, 
a German, who had maintained the earth’s 
motion round the sun, and that Copernicus, 
when astronomical professor at Rome, had 
brought out his works under the auspices of 
Paul III. And that Galileo supported his 
conclusions on inadequate data is as evident, 
for one of the most convincing proofs which 
he adduced of the truth of his system was 
the flux and reflux of the tides, now no longer 
held to be a satisfactory demonstration of the 
motion of the earth. And on the general 
question, it cannot be matter of surprise that, 
under the circumstances of the case, the ec- 
clesiastical power should be unwilling sud- 
denly to upset the commonly received opi- 
nions, which had the literal statements of 
Scripture in their favour, by giving a reli- 
gious sanction to doctrines apparently opposed 
to the Divine Word, and as yet so imperfectly 
ascertained ; and should, therefore, first en- 
join silence on the pertinacious philosopher, 
and on his disobedience require him to abjure 
his position. But to proceed with our author: 

“If we wish to know now in what manner this ri- 
gorous sentence was executed, we may learn it from a 
letter addressed by Galileo to Father Ranieri. ‘ After 
five months’ sojourn at Rome, I was sent away at the 
time that the plague was ravaging Florence, and, with 














a generous pity, I was given for a prison « 

of the dearest friend I had at Sienna,’ Monsiga 
Archbishop of Piccolomini. My mind at this time the 
joyed so much peace and happiness in his agreeable 
society that it could return to its studies. It was then 
that I conceived and demonstrated the most part of 
principles on the resistance of solids... . mu 
plague with which my country was infected having 
ceased at the end of about five months, his Holiness 
condescended, at the beginning of December 1633 
to change the confinement of my residence for thy 
freedom of the country which I love so much. | je. 
turned then to the ‘ villa’ of Bellosguardo, and subse. 
quently to Arcetri, where I still remain, inhaling the 
salubrious air, so near to that which one breathes at 
Florence, my beloved country.’ 

‘* Galileo passed eight years at this little country-house 
of Arcetri,which was called I] Giojello (the Jewel). There 
they still shew his chamber hung with leather, the ter. 
race from which he observed the stars, and a tower 
known by the name of Galileo’s Tower, where at times, 
no doubt, he went to enjoy the view of Florence, and 
the enchanting landscape of the vale of Arno. But an 
afflicting blindness, caused by his long labours and old 
age, soon came unhappily to rob him of these sweet en. 
joyments, and the consolations which he found in study. 
Galileo lived three years in this isolation from every 
thing which had constituted the happiness of his life. 
When he was dead, the cheerful hill of Arcetri was 
covered with all the citizens of Florence, attired in 
mourning, and the remains of the great man were trans- 
ported solemnly to Santa Croce, where Macchiavelli 
and Michael Angelo awaited him.” 


We have noticed these volumes more at 
length, perhaps, than their intrinsic excellence 
may have scemed to some to deserve ; but we 
have done so because they are a specimen of 
a class of publications which we should wish 
to see more prevalent in this country—we 
mean, historical works which inculcate princi- 
ples as well as record facts. We want books 
of history which, at the same time that they 
are lively and popular in style, and unencum- 
bered with long and, to the many, uninterest- 
ing disquisitions, shall yet really instruct and 


| inform the mind, and give it matter for thought 


which after-reading may develope and ma 
ture. And such, in the main, we consider 
the volumes we have been reviewing. We 
can truly say that we have rarely met with 
any thing which would better serve as an 10 
troduction to a really profitable study of the 
history of the Christian Church. 


ROME AND THE ABBEY. 


Rome and the Abbey. The Sequel to, and by 
the Author of, “Geraldine.” Burns. 


Few of our readers have not read Geraldine. 


Its wit, its enthusiasm, its lively painting of | lished a sequel to her former production, am 


some of the more gentlemanly phases of Pro- | we account this her new work to b 


testantism, and the spirit of romance which 
animated its author's pen, unquestionably 
made it one of the most agreeable of contro- 
versial and theological novels ever written. 





Its merits have, indeed, one undeniable proof, 
Geraldine still sells ; a rare thing with a stor) 
now many years old. 


Its accomplished authoress has now pub- 


e not the 


least bold of all the steps that have been va 
by one whose energy, courage, and ee, 
ance are well known to so many of the 


tholic world. Rome and the Abbey is neithet 
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more nor less than a history of the course 
pursued by its authoress in the foundation of 
a new religious institute, recently established 
and in actual operation in London itself. The 
idea of such a book is therefore perfectly new, 
and it is no little credit to its writer to have 
attained any moderate degree of success in 
her difficult task. The task in itself is so dif- 
ficult, that perfect success is perhaps impos- 
sible. A writer who professedly describes 
herself under a fictitious character, and under 
the especial disadvantage of being compelled 
to write eulogistically of her own conduct, 
while her personal modesty would impel her 
to keep silence, has to encounter obstacles 
requiring almost more than human skill for 
their conquest. Add to this, that (we believe) 
no one before ever thought of narrating the 
foundation of a real religious institute, under 
the semblance of a tale, introducing at the 
same time living contemporaries and friends, 
so that the writer before us has had no land- 
marks, whether for warning or encourage- 
ment, to guide her steps; and we shall have 
said enough to shew that the Mother Superior 
of London Abbey has here accomplished a 
labour from which most ordinary authoresses 
would have shrunk dismayed. 

At the opening of the story we find Ge- 
raldine at Vevey, on the lake of Geneva, 
wending her way to Rome, in company with 
another religious friend, a priest, and a daugh- 
ter of the family of the Sinclairs, whose do- 
mestico-clerical affairs are made to amuse the 
reader in the earlier portions of Geraldine. 
The exact ecclesiastical position of the heroine 
is not distinctly stated. She does not seem to 
belong to any religious order, and she is en- 
tirely her own mistress; but she wears a re- 
ligious habit, keeps at will a sort of semi- 
enclosure, is termed “ reverend mother,” with 
other peculiarities ordinarily confined to ac- 
tual nuns alone. Lilia Sinclair, the damsel 
above mentioned, is a convert, full of ardour 
and enthusiasm, who is under Geraldine’s pro- 
tection, having been consigned to her care by 
her old friend Mr. Everard, to whom again 
Lilia had been made over, as a kind of free 
gift, to be had for the asking, by her Protest- 
ant parents. Lilia herself is very prettily 
drawn, all through the tale. She divides with 
Geraldine the chief interest of the book ; and 
though her thoughts at times verge a trifle 
upon the impossible, her character is well 
conceived, and painted with considerable de- 
licacy, animation, and skill. She has a couple 
of lovers, rather boyish ones to be sure, but 
she refuses her heart to them both; and the 
end of the story leaves her a novice in the 
newly-established institute in London. 

From Vevey the travellers journey onwards 
to Rome. Geraldine and her companions, 
together with Mr. Everard, who becomes a 
Catholic, and afterwards with Katherine Gra- 





ham (also now a Catholic) and various other 
personages, whose acquaintance the reader 
will make for himself, are congregated at a 
certain hotel near the Capitol, well known to 
most of our readers who have been recently 
at Rome, for its combined excellent intentions 
and dirty accommodations, but which our au- 
thoress describes as a “pious locanda,” in 
every way charming to the devout. There 
Geraldine establishes herself in a semi-mon- 
astic seclusion, seeing visitors from behind 
a grating—except when she goes about the 
city —and keeping even her nearest kindred 
at a very respectful distance in the way of 
personal endearments. There also she matures 
her plan for forming an institute upon the old 
Benedictine statutes, but combining in one 
house the active with the contemplative life, 
which she considers was practically the case 
in many of the Benedictine abbeys in the 
middle ages. Various personages are here 
introduced, some now living, and others, like 
Cardinal Acton, only lately dead; some ap- 
pear by name, and others, like one of our 
English Vicars Apostolic, by description. Car- 
dinal Acton’s conversations with Geraldine 
are precisely those which passed between the 
venerated Cardinal and our authoress, as she 
herself informs us. Her presentations to Pius 
IX. are also related just as they took place; 
and generally, there is a far larger amount of 
real events and conversations than we usually 
meet with in works of fiction. Altogether these 
are the best parts of the book. ‘Throughout 
the rest there is a tone of what is called high- 
flown sentiment, and a couleur-de-rose mode 
of picturing the realities of the ecclesiastical, 
Christian, and religious life, which scarcely 
accords with the facts of existence, as it un- 
happily is found, even in the most favoured 
spots of this lower world. 

The exact nature of this defect we can 
scarcely characterise by any single phrase. 
We do not like to call it enthusiasm, or ro- 
mance, because both enthusiasm and romance 
are often very excellent things. We cannot 
call it unreality, or, much less, fanaticism, for 
it is far from meriting any thing so severe. 
The fault, such as it is, arises partly from a 
certain tendency to credulity on the part of 
the accomplished writer, and partly from her 
dwelling too much upon the world within her 
own breast, and seeing every thing without 
through the brilliantly coloured atmosphere 
of her own imagination. When she does es- 
cape from this region of fantasies, and sketches 
the scenes of life as she has actually beheld 
them, few writers possess a greater power of 
pleasing and instructing, as Geraldine has 
fully testified. But ordinarily, in the present 
work, she preserves a certain strain of thought 
and feeling which, admirable as it is in inten- 
tion, is searcely real; and which, in our hum- 
ble judgment, is not likely to do so much good 
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as a more unvarnished tale of life, as it is, 
would probably have produced. 

The same tendency of mind betrays our 
author into an occasional passage or incident 
in which we think she is scarcely warranted 
by any trustworthy authority. The whole ac- 
count of Lilia’s instruction by Father Duago, 
at the time of her reception into the Church, 
we cannot but regard as passing the bounds 
of probability; and we cannot believe that 
any priest would be justified in teaching a 
child so much that is a mere matter of opinion 
(however highly sanctioned, or even certainly 
true) as if it was a matter of faith. For in- 
stance, Father Duago—was there ever such a 
Jesuit ?—tells Lilia, as an undoubted truth 
of Christianity, that the human race was 
created in order to supply the place of the 
fallen angels; and that faith, hope, and cha- 
rity, and other virtues, are brought to the soul 
each by an individual angel. 

Another point which appears to us ex- 
tremely objectionable is the marvellous faci- 
lity with which Geraldine is represented as 
believing herself favoured with special divine 
inspirations. We speak on this subject with 
great diffidence, knowing that it is as neces- 
sary to be cautious in asserting that the ideas 
which arise in the minds of pious persons are 
not inspired as that they are inspired. But 
we cannot help thinking that the heroine of 
Rome and the Abbey is sometimes repre- 
sented as assuming that the thoughts which 
arise within her are direct manifestations of 
the Divine will, without any of those proofs 
which are essential to the preservation of the 
soul from most serious evils. If we might 
venture so far, we should say that the work 
before us scarcely recognises the nature of 
the «difference which exists between those 
thoughts of the mind which we are justified 
in merely believing that Almighty God ap- 
proves, and those which are positive inspira- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. On the other hand, 
it is one of the characteristics of an inspira- 
tion, that it is produced in the intelligence by 
a communication from God, not in accordance 
with the laws by which thoughts at other times 
spring up within us. The laws of thought 
are, indeed, a profound mystery; but still, we 
must consider that they are laws, which are 
not broken, however powerfully they may be 
controlled by the ordinary operations of divine 
grace on the soul. When we pray for divine 
light and guidance, whether in the most tri- 
fling or the most momentous affairs of our 
lives, we are warranted in believing that, if 
our prayer is sincere, it does really bring down 
upon us the illuminating teaching of the Holy 
Spirit; but we believe that this result takes 
place in strict accordance with the laws by 
Which we naturally think, remember, imagine, 
or exercise any one faculty of our minds. “The 
particular modus operandi of the enlightening 











presence of grace we cannot pretend to fathom, 
nor does God give us any sensible proof that 
it is certain that He has answered our prayers, 
We are compelled still to act upon what seems 
to us, after mature deliberation, to be wise and 
prudent; we look upon our decision as an act 
of our own judgment after all, only hopi 
and trusting that it is purified and guided by 
Almighty power. All this is what every 
Christian has a right to expect in answer to 
heartfelt prayer. 

But when we come to what is termed an 
inspiration, matters are far different. A per- 
son who receives an inspiration is made the 
subject of a direct communication of the Dj- 
vine will, on which he is bound to act, wholly 
irrespective of any judgment he may himself 
have formed on either side of the question be- 
fore him. An inspiration is not the nec 
result of prayer, even of the most exalted saints, 
Sometimes it is given without any prayers at 
all being offered for it. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Balaam, it is, as it were, forced upon 
an ungodly and resisting intelligence. When 
we would ascertain whether the thoughts in 
our minds are truly an inspiration or no, it is 
not sufficient to consider whether we prayed 
fervently for them, and whether they appear 
holy and wise to our personal judgment; other 
tests must be applied, which, whatever they 
ought to be, we think are not applied in the 
incidents to which we allude in the present 
work, All through it is unhesitatingly as- 
sumed that the heroine has received a direct 
call from God to found the new institute. 
And not only is such an inspiration distinetly 
claimed, but various miracles are reported as 
having been vouchsafed by Almighty God to 
encourage her in her work, with a special 
sanction of its peculiar character. It is even 
stated that Cardinal Acton and two other 
persons appeared after death, in order to 
manifest the Divine approbation of the work. 
Cardinal Acton is, indeed, asserted to have 
appeared repeatedly after his decease. 


‘On each side of the holy Cardinal,” writes our at- 
thoress, ‘‘ who had been their best friend on earth, and 
was now often seen radiant in glory above the high 
altar of the church, Sister Agnes had that day marked 
with joy, on the saint’s right hand, the, to her, well- 
known countenance of the late Superioress of the Per- 
petual Adoration in Rome, dressed according to her 
order in the crimson scapular, and other insignia of he 
vocation. On his left hand stood a taller, fairer reli- 
gious, in venerable, yet blooming aze;: the dress, in 
every detail, was that of a Sister of Mercy. Could it be 
the beloved and lamented foundress of that congrega- 
tion? On the following day, in heavenly condescen- 
sion, the sainted three re-appeared; and the blessed 
Catherine MacAuley, dressed in the cloak and bonnet, 
with the speckled straw-basket for the visitation of the 
sick poor, appeared with characteristics of feature 
complexion so marked, that Sister Agnes, who 
never beheld her in life, was enabled to describe what 
she saw to the entire and grateful content of her who 
saw not, and yet believed !”’ 


Now, not for a moment would we assert 
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that the author who thus describes her own 
case has not received such a call from Al- 


mighty God. But we consider that in mak- 
ing a public statement of her conviction that 
she has been positively inspired, she should 
have furnished us with a knowledge of the 
tests which she applied to those ideas which, 
after all, might have been the mere natural 
suggestions of a pious, energetic, and able 
mind. On one occasion she actually goes so 
far as to make Lilia receive an inspiration to 
put on a white frock ! 

If the subject of this story had been a pure 
fiction, we should not have spoken so se- 
riously upon this defect. A writer is justi- 
fied in making the creatures of his invention 
just such as he pleases. But when so deli- 
cate and important a matter as the founda- 
tion of a religious order is involved, we 
should have been glad to have seen even the 
slightest blemishes of a theological character, 
at least, most scrupulously avoided. All 
persons have, of course, in like manner, an 
abstract right to believe that what they con- 
ceive to be visions or inspirations are really 
such ; and, further still, with the exercise of 
due caution, all persons have a right to pub- 
lish that opinion to the world as their per- 
sonal opinion. But when these supposed 
visions and inspirations are claimed as the 
basis and sanction of an actually proposed or 
actually existing religious order, the state of 
the case is entirely changed. The question 
then becomes one for the decision of the pro- 
per ecclesiastical authorities ; before whom all 
such subjects should be formally laid prior to 
any single practical step being undertaken in 
conformity with their supposed dictates. In- 
deed, in matters of far less moment we do not 
believe that any competent theologian would 
uphold us in altering the ordinary course of 
our daily Christian life, on the ground of a 
supposed inspiration, without the previous 
sanction of that particular authority to whom 
we owed allegiance. Knowing the extreme 
peril of delusions of this nature, we should 
not like to walk, across a room (when the 
ordinary rules of our life forbade it) in ac- 
cordance even with the strongest personal 
conviction that we were izspired to do so, 
without the sanction of those who alone are 
competent and have the right to decide such 
questions. 

Having thus discharged our rather painful 
duty, we shall, without farther delay, proceed 
to quote a passage or two from Ftome and the 
Abbey which may give our readers an idea of 
the objects its author has most in view in its 
publication. 

The Abbé Gerbet, one of the most eminent 
of the living French clergy, is introduced thus 
diseussing the system and details of the new 
order with its foundress. We must conclude 
that it is a real conversation which is so re- 
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corded. From the first few sentences of the 


extract, our readers will gather the species of 


inspirations to which, as we have said, the au- 
thoress lays claim. 


** Geraldine, once a Sister of Mercy, was to become 
a solitary of Jesus—a silent adorer of his sacramental 
presence, a choral vocalist to his praise, a meditative, 
studious recluse, and to associate to her devotions and 
employments other kindred spirits. But could she for- 
get the poor? Could she forget that a voice had onee 
said, ‘ Sick, and in prison, aud you visited me not ?’ 
Behold here the mental conflict of years. Behold the 
vision of the perpetual adoration in her cell, with other 
celestial invitations to personal seclusion, and yet the 
ever. recurring inspirations to deeds of charity and merey ! 
And now the struggle is past. The mystery is solved. 
This new branch of the Benedictine Order contains, be- 


| sides the usual two ranks of choir nun and lay sister, 


him a single half-hour to the repos 


| has not ‘ occupied himself with the te 


an intermediate class, to whom are confided the ‘ spiri- 
tual and corporal works of mercy,’ under the title of 
* Handmaids of Jesus and Mary.’ 

‘** Next to the holy Cardinal, the mind that had the 
most immediately grasped the whole scope of the insti- 
tute was that of the celebrated Abbé Gerbet, at that 
time chaplain to the two Russian Princesses. He had 
not actually left the walls of Rome, but had removed 
from the Locanda to the Princesses’ villa, near St. John 
Lateran, where, in a cool alcove formed under the 
ruined aqueduct of Nero, he was continuing his work 
entitled *‘ Sketch of Christian Rome ;’ and as he was 
aware that our English pilgrim was still to be found in 
the holy city, he occasionally returned for a day and 
night to his old rooms, and, notwithstanding his laborious 
studies and weak health, would not only pass a leisure 
half-hour in spiritual recreation with the religious, but 
still more, kindly consented to the thought and respon- 
sibility of giving his comments on the manuscript she 
now presented to him. 

‘* In about a fortnight the abbé brought it back, say- 
ing, ‘I perceive, madam, that you have, in fact, two 
active bodies in your institute, and that those who are 
wholly contemplative form the middle body. In thi 
you have, perhaps unconsciously, followed the princi- 
ples laid down by Saint Bernard and Saint Bonaventura, 
who, in treating of the active life, hold that it ought to 
precede the contemplative : and again, that when the 
soul has been nourished and strengthened by divine love 
in contemplation, she should occasionally return to ac- 


‘| tion; not, as in the earlier career of the active life, to 


lay up a store of good works for herself, but to beneht 
others.’ 

** You mean,’ said the religious, ‘ that those holding 
offices of trust in their convent must necessarily lead 
a mixed life, however contemplative may be the order 
of their vocation ?’ 

‘“** Yes, I do mean this,’ replied the eeclesiastic. 
‘ Superiors and officials in a convent cannot be wholly 
contemplative. However secluded the position of th 
convent, however strict the enclosure, the duties en- 
trusted must oblige them to descend from the solitude 
of their preference to the action required of them, 
Saint Bernard declares that seldom did his monks leave 
of contemplation. 
It is, therefore, well for the soul to have been previously 
occupied with God alone in solitude, or at least im the 
solitude of the spirit: that during some years he has 
lived undisturbed by public or private concerns: and, 
to continue in the words of Saint Bonaventura, that he 
poral atiairs of 
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| his relations and connexions, remembering them only 


in reason, in piety, and compassion. Jothing of him- 
self, for hims lf The contemplative soul ust cast 
| every thing rapidly behind him, and become as if in 
sensible or dead, that he may give himeel! up to Go 
alone, unless some necessity, in spite of himeeif, should 


In your proposed institute, madam, there 
who, whether 


hinder him.’ , 
is such a body of blessed contemplatives 
| they have passed through the active life in its first state, 
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or have at once been called by the Divine Spouse to be 
alone with Him, are to furnish those who govern the 
community, and who, in so doing, return to the active 
life in its second state. With respect to this body of 
coutemplatives, I observe that you have again followed 
those two great masters in the spiritual life, Saints Ber- 
nard and Bonaventura, in protecting Mary from the 
well-meant persecution of Martha; for what says Saint 
Bernard ?—‘ Be not surprised if he who works and does 
good murmurs against his brother who remains in the 
inactivity of contemplation ;’ because we find in the 
Gospel that Martha did thus with Mary. But we do 
not find that Mary murmured against Martha for not 
imitating her conduct. Could you have believed that, 
in the house where the Lord is received, the voice of 
murmuring should be heard! Happy the house, and 
blessed the community, where Martha complains of 
Mary! And behold the prerogative of Mary—in every 
circumstance God is her advocate. ‘ The Pharisee is 
indignant with her, her sister complains of her, the dis- 
ciples even murmur at her; yet she remains silent, and 
Christ replies for her. Let Mary, then, remain in peace ; 
let her taste how sweet is the Lord; let her sit at the 
feet of Jesus in security and devotion, beholding Him, 
preserving her soul in his presence, and receiving every 
word from the mouth of Him whose tenderness is lovely, 
and whose speech is sweet! for grace is poured forth 
on his lips, his beauty surpasseth that of the sons of 
men, and the glory even of the angels. Rejoice and 
give thanks, Mary, who hast chosen the better part. 
Blessed are the eyes which see what thou seest, and the 
ears which deserve to hear what thou hearest. Blessed 
thou who receivest the Divine whispers in the midst 
of that silence in which it is good for a man to expect 
the Lord.’ This for Saint Bernard. And now, madam, 
I will turn to a part in your Constitutions which, for 
its prudence, I the more especially admired. It is a 
good commentary on Saint bernard’s text, ‘ Let Mary, 
then, remain in peace,’’ The reverend abbé then open- 
ing the manuscript, continued: ‘ The part I allade to 
is from the chapter relating to those entitled ‘ The 
Handmaids of Jesus, or the Active Sisters of the Insti- 
tute.’ Thus—‘ As these religious sisters are constantly 
employed in advising, instructing, consoling, and re- 
proving others ; commanding every respect and obedi- 
ence from their auditors, and receiving on all sides ap- 
plause and admiration; let them rejoice to occupy in 
the abbey no offices but those specified in the Constitu- 
tions, of the almoner and portress, Let them employ 
their monastic hours in renewing the purity and fervour 
of their vocation—in leading an interior and hidden life, 
in performing with humility the penances in choir, chap- 
ter, and refectory. Let them delight to be no longer 
teachers, but listeners ; leaving the anxious cares of the 
mistress, to become a little child in simplicity and peace.’ 
This is a law full of prudence, madam—this will prevent 
all rivalry and confusion in your abbey.’ 

‘** Have you remembered, reverend sir,’ said she, 
‘the request I made you in your last visit respecting 
the head of the active sisters, under the title of the 
Mother Almoner ?’ 

‘** | have, indeed, remembered the request with which 
you honoured me,’ said he. ‘It was to place her for 
you exactly where she ought to be among the officials 
of the abbey ; and I assure you, reverend madam, I did 
not attempt so important an affair without great thought : 
the Mother Almoner has, in consequence, become a sort 
of spiritual daughter of mine—I hope she will behave 
extremely well, and so justify my soiicitude for her in- 
terests! I considered that in the Benedictine Order, 
on which your institute is based—the government being 
that of Abbess, Prioress, Sub-prioress, and Economist— 
considering that of these the Sub-prioress, having the 
charge of the choir duties, is more especially the ‘ Mary’ 
of the community, and considering further that the Eco- 
nomist has generally the immediate government of the 
lay sisters, who are, or ought to be, subordinate to the 
missionary sisters, [ placed my client, the Mother Al- 
moner, in quality of ‘ Martha,’ next to ‘ Mary,’ the 
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Sub-prioress. On lookin in , 
tion you had made, I think F gece» he distriba. 
late for choir nuns and lay sisters, but ‘ate legis. 
active body of perhaps well-educated women into “a 
institute, who, having the privilege of ascending ug 
after to the choir duties, ought at once to be laced 
above the lay sisters: therefore their immediate 
rior and representative should hold her middle a 
between the mepemeeanie of the choir nuns and th. 
representative of the lay sisters. Are yo 
this arrangement, sali 2 You pleased with 
** « Perfectly so,’ replied she; ‘ it is where I sy 

reverend sir, thet you would place your ‘client,’ Jp 
France, as in England, we are accustomed to find well. 
bred and well-educated women in the active and un. 
cloistered religious life. Not so in Italy : the different 
ranks in religion are preserved with the greatest care 
not, of course, from worldly pride, but for the sake of 
conventual peace ; and all those orders or co; ‘ 
tions devoted to popular instruction, or to the care of 


_ the sick, are composed of pious women in humble life, 


whose portion is given from a fund under the disposal of 
certain functionaries, or from endowments made by noble 
families. It would be difficult, therefore, to make an 
Italian ecclesiastic comprehend that any of our future 
active sisters could be eligible to pass into the rank of 
choir nun. I have laid down the reasons for affording 
such a possibility,’ added the religious, ‘in the first 
chapter of the Constitutions :—but, as you are looking 
at your watch, we will discuss this point another time 
And now give me your parting blessing !’”’ 





Our next quotation is also matter of fact; 
though some of the personages concerned are 
fictitious. 


‘*On the morning of the 7th of April, our religious 


_ pilgrim was informed that his Eminence Cardinal Acton 


approved of the application made to him from other 
quarters, that she should, as Lady de Grey—a convert 
whom many circumstances had made a public character 
—be presented with her fellow-converts on that memo- 
rable day to his Holiness, in the Quirinal Palace. As 
to her own private request, to be excused so public a 
presentation, she heard nothing in reply ; and was as- 
sured by the ecclesiastic who conveyed to her the wishes 
of his Eminence, that it would be in vain to seek farther 
explanation—the audience-chambers were closed, and 
his Eminence had retired, extremely indisposed, within 
his private rooms. ‘The hour appointed for all the 
Eng ish converts in Rome to assemble in the ante-room 
of the Papal audience- chamber was four in the afternoon, 
and the intermediate hours were busily employed in ar- 
rangements according to each person’s feelings and po- 
sition. Lilia obtained permission to put on the postu- 
lant’s habit, already blessed by Mr. Terrison, and from 
that day to return no more to the dress and ornaments 
of the world. Katherine Graham was making her final 
purchases of crucifixes, rosaries, and medals, to be 
blessed by the Pope, and skirmishing without spleen, but 
most energetically, because the word ‘ English and not 
‘ British’ was used by every one in Rome, as if Scot- 
land had ceased to be a nation. Mr. Everard was lay- 
ing down his positive commands to Mrs. Moss to re 
main humbly hidden, with her friend and fellow-convert 
behind the group of ladies, on their own side of the 
Papal ante-room, and not to give any outward token 
that she remembered his existence. ‘ For,’ said he, 4 
there is no train of thought, or studious investiga’ 
which you will not interrupt to talk of warmth or cold, 
or food or repose; so is there every risk, but for 4 


| timely prohibition, that you would rush out upon mé 


with some physical dilemma, at the very instant _ 
having kissed the Pope’s foot, I had arrested his < 
and was enjoying the privilege of a few words * 
Christ’s Vicar on earth!’ Our pilgrim was re 
her immediate preparation for an interview, whic sich 
had the distant preparation of many months, but W 


| now required some additional thought, as she aid 
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reason to believe that the kind offer of Cardinal Acton 
to write to Monsignor Medici, the chamberlain, had 
been frustrated by the illness of his Eminence, and that 
many things therefore would fall upon herself to state, 

‘* At four o’clock, carriage after carriage was rolling 
along the various streets leading to Piazza di Monte 
Cavallo, and, by the half-hour after, the destined room 
in the Quirinal Palace was filled with those privileged 
to unite under that august roof. As deep emotion filled 
the breasts of some, anxious expectation that of others, 
and not a few were absorbed in classifying the crucifixes, 
rosaries, and medals, which they had brought to get 
the Papal blessing, the select crowd was a silent one, 
each group whispering, and but partially mingling with 
other and perhaps well-known parties near them. One 
of the whispers was from Lilia to her brother Fred- 
erick, ‘ Oh, look, dear Fred, how many priests! Young, 
and with much apparently to offer to God, of beauty 
and of love!’ At length the folding-doors were thrown 
open, and, attended by a few of the Guardia Nobile, his 
Holiness Pius the Ninth stood in the midst, as a father 
among his children, The Pope first addressed the gen- 
tlemen who were ranged on that side of the room, and 
received their homage; then, before the ladies could 
advance, the English ecclesiastic appointed to conduct 
the presentations to his Holiness drew our friends im- 
mediately forward, and the pilgrim Geraldine was at 
the feet of Pius the Ninth. 

*** Ah!’ exclaimed his Holiness, ‘a nun—a Benedic- 
tine!’ 

“ After kissing in deep submission the foot of him 
who represents our Lord Jesus Christ, she replied, 
‘ Holy Father, I humbly hope to become such.’ 

‘** You hope to become such!’ repeated the Pope. 
‘ Of what order are you, then, my daughter ?’ 

‘The history then commenced, but scarcely from 
herself, the English dignitary who presented our pil- 
grim recounting every thing with an accuracy and zeal 
which left her nothing to add; and she remained on 
her knees, with her arms folded on her breast, watching 
the countenance of the Pope, who, finding that the 
English nun before him was the same to whom he had 
already granted the rescript of encouragement, and who 
was openly protected by the Cardinals Fransone and 
Acton, stooped down to speak to her in a low tone, 
granted her immediate and confidential request, and 
promised her a private audience whenever she might 
wish or require it. So long did his Holiness con- 
descend to continue speaking in this low tone, bend- 
ing over her, that both private and public audience were 
included in this memorable day, and it was several 
months before she again sought an interview with this 
true father, priest, and king.” 


We can now only find room for Gerald- 





ine’s second presentation to the Pope at 
Gaeta; recording, as it does, his Holiness’s 
lively good-nature, and what would be fami- 
liarly termed his “rap” at our English passion 
for all things English. 


*“‘ At length it was in order for the English religious 
to enter the audience-room; the canonico advanced a 
few steps before them, and then, Monsignor Medici 
conducting them forward, they were once more, and in 
farewell, at the sacred feet of Christ's Vicar on earth. 
After the usual prostration and salute, they were fa- 
voured by kissing the ring and hand of the Pope; and 
then, being still on her knees, the elder pilgrim humbly 

resented the copy of the rule, in folio, which had been 
utifully bound in white vellum and gold, with the 
Papal arms stamped in the centre. His Holiness smil- 
ingly received it, saying, ‘Oh, che galanteria!’ and, 
turning over the first leaf, read the dedication, in which 
Sister Mary Agnes’ name followed that of the mother 
superior’s as the associated foundress. He laid his 
hand on her arm, saying, ‘ Questa dunque é Suor Maria 
Agnese di Gesii ?’ 

‘* Never had the countenance of Pius the Ninth looked 
so benignly beaming as during that interview ; and with 
paternal goodness and patience, his Holiness, although 
he remembered the senior religious, yet looked over all 
the documents previously accorded in Rome, and pro- 
mised that whatever Cardinal Fransone should write 
for on their account should be granted. His Holiness 
then kindly conversed with Lilia, and congratulated her 
on the heavenly grace vouchsafed her; and then turn. 
ing to Sister Mary John of the Cross, and finding that 
she did not understand Italian, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah ques- 
ti Inglesi, ecco che restono sempre Inglesi, perché non 
vogliono dire un ‘ Miserere’ che nella lingua loro: e 
come ha fatto la poverina, senza potere dir le sue mi- 
serie ?’ 

“‘ The reverend canonico then explained that in Rome 
Sister Mary John had had the constant advantage of an 
English confessor, and that at Valmontone a confessor 
understanding English had come at intervals from Al- 
bano, a missionary father of the Precious Blood, and 
the Pope was satisfied. His Holiness then blessed with 
indulgences their spousal rings, and pectoral crucifixes, 
and the rosaries destined for England; and the parting 
time had arrived. With true filial veneration, affection, 
and emotion, the English pilgrims again prostrated to 
kiss for the last time, and under circumstances of such 
adversity, the feet of Christ's representative on earth. 
Could they have yielded to these feelings they would 
gladly have lingered, but this might not be. They re- 
ceived the last benediction, and retired.”’ 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Invocation of Saints proved from the Bible alone. 
Substance of an Address delivered by R. Simp- 
son, Esq., B.A., at a Discussion between him 
and Dr, Cumming, at Clapham. Burns. 

Mr. Simpson’s texts and exposition on the sub- 

ject of intercessory prayer are very complete and 

valuable. The proof, however, of Invocation of 

Saints from the Bible alone is necessarily defec- 

tive. We cordially trust much good has arisen 

from the discussion, but we have little faith in 
the virtue of public theological disputes, espe- 
cially with men like Dr. Cumming. In such 
cases the unscrupulous rogue gencrally puts the 
honest man to shame, simply because he is ready 

With a falsehood whenever truth fails him. Those 

who still think that Dr. Cumming tells the truth 


should read the note at p. 35 of Mr. Simpson’s 
tract, 





Pilgrimages of St. Mary of Walsingham and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. By Erasmus, ‘Trans- 
lated, with Notes, &c. by J. G. Nichols, P'.S.A. 
Westminster, Nichols and Son. 

For the wise, the learned, and the steadfast, such 

re-publications as this translation of one of the 

witty attacks of Erasmus against the Catholic 
religion will not be without profit. They shew 
how the best things are liable to abuse, and in 
what way abuses, whether real or imaginary, 
strike men of the world like the keen-eyed and 
unbelieving author of these Pilgrimages. Mr. 

Nichols’s translation is well executed, and the 

notes contain a good deal of information as 

to the popular feeling of the enemies of the 

Church respecting pilgrimages, relics, shrines, 

and so forth, As a fair and candid account of the 

real state of morals and doctrine in the Church 
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of the time, Erasmus’s satires are no more to be 
relied on tnan a Mahometan’s account of the creed 
and practices of Christianity. The book, we may 
add, is remarkably well got up. 


Handbook of Medieval Geography and 4 1 
By W. Piitz. Translated by the Rev. R. B. 
Paul. Rivingtons. 

Putz appears to be a Protestant ; but if he is, he 

is a clear-sighted and honest one; and in com- 

piling this outline of the history of medieval times, 
he has steered clear of the rocks and shoals which 

beset the chronicler in every direction. As a 

general and brief manual for students and teach- 

ers, and as a book for rapid reference, his Hand- 

book is unusually well planned and executed. A 

more useful, and less dry, work of the kind we 

never met with. 


Menzel’s History v Germany. Translated by 
Mrs. G. Horrocks. Bohn. 
Tur translator of these volumes (which are among 
the last issued of Bohn’s extremely cheap series) 
is greatly mistaken in supposing that Menzel is 
‘perfectly tree from bigotry.”’ His book is 
strongly Protestant and Anticatholic. Never- 
theless, as far as we have looked into it, it ap- 
pears a lucidly written and clever, though rapid, 
sketch of the destinies of the great German race, 
and will be serviceable to all who know what 
Catholicism really is, and are thus able to judge 





what the theological views of such wri 
Menzel are actually worth. Writers ag 


Mylin’s History of England. Sixth Editi 

Arm Edition 
Tue sixth edition of this deservedly 
manual speaks well for the permanence of its 
reputation. The latter portion has been jue 
ciously enlarged, and brought down to the pre- 
sent time. 


The Dublin Review for October contains, besides 
other papers on important subjects, two articles 
especially worthy of attention: a short one on 
Father Faber’s Hymns, and a longer and more 
elaborate essay on the parables of the New Tes- 
tament. It shews, by many admirably worked. 
out illustrations, the impossibility of a true and 
genuine appreciation of the parables of our Blessed 
Lord by any but the devout children of the one 
true Church. So far it strikingly confirms our 
remarks in our Jast number on the great truth, 
that the Bible belongs to Catholics alone. 


Scapulars of our Blessed Lady of Mount Car- 
mel. Printed on Linen and Silk, from a Design 
by H. Doyle, Esq. Burns. 

A very happy effort of Mr. Doyle’s chaste and 

Christian pencil. Printed on silk, these designs 

form one of the most elegant things of the kind 

we know of. 
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REVENUES OF THE DISSENTERS. 
T'0 the Editor of the Rambler. 


Srr,—I have read the article in your last Num- | 
ber on the ‘* Money Prospects” of the Catholic | 


Church in this country, and it has oceurred to 
me that a few facts might not be uninteresting 
to your readers, pointing, as I think they do, 
to the only course which can rescue what we all 
so much love from her embarrassments, 

If our circumstances should ever be laid before 
the followers of John Wesley, they would surely 
say to us, See what we do! Now the Wesleyans 
number from three to four hundred thousand 
members, which may be taken to represent a 
population of somewhere about a million, or 
from that to twelve hundred thousand. The Ca- 
tholics in Great Britain are generally stated to 
be about one million tive hundred thousand, com- 
prehending a vast body of paupers, a small sec- 
tion of the middle classes, and a still smaller one 
of our very wealthy gentry and aristocracy. The 
Wesleyans comprise a number of poor persons, 
myriads of our artisans and labourers, a good 
slice of the shopocracy, and the most moderate 
sprinkling imaginable of the educated class livine 
upon independent incomes. It is admitted at 


the outset, that Wesleyanism is rather better off’ 


in the way of pecuniary means than Catholicism ; 


but yet not so much so, when all circumstances. 


are considered, as to fail in furnishing us with 
an illustration of how much may be done by well- 
organised energy. 


In one word, then, the Wesleyans are not an. 


mes community ; and, beyond all question, 
they are less numerous than ourselves, Yet, in 
connexion with their Conference, they maintain 


in quite competent respectability as near as pos 
sible twelve hundred ministers, all of whom may 
be married men, besides supplying what they 
consider the spiritwal wants of upwards of four 
thousand congregations. They also pay the in- 
terest of a most enormous debt upon their nume- 
rous chapels; their Sunday-school scholars are 
reckoned by tens of thousands ; they support the 
incessant expenses of a rotatory and itinerant 
ministry without grudging ; they distribute tracts 
to an inconceivable extent throughout those dis 


 triets where their doctrines are prevalent ; they 





raised at their recent centenary jubilee nearly , 
quarter of a million in sterling money ; and they 
now gather and expend every year for foreigu 
missions amongst the Ireathen the astounding re- 
venue of one hundred thousand pounds! Why 
should not Catholics, if they cannot do all this, 
at least aim at something of the sort? 

But let us look for a moment at what the Evan- 
gelical Dissenters of this country do en oar 
In 1838 the Congregationalist chapels amount . 
to 1840; the Methodist of all classes to +4 
the Baptist to 1741; the Presbyterian and Al 
ravian to 130; in all, 7950 chapels! Now it® 
a well-ascertained fact, that these various places 
of worship are attended by from two to three 
millions of people, more or less ; that they sl 
sent, speaking statistically, about four al 
of souls; that a minister of some sort or o 
maintained for every 506 hearers or attendants; 
that all kinds of religious societies are es 
beside, for schools, tract-distribution, oon 
or foreign missions; and yet these four m i > 
raising all the necessary means for ps 
such an outlay, are far from embracing 8Y 
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considerable proportion ofaffluent persons. When | 


Dissenters get rich and genteel, they speedily be- 
come absorbed into the Dead Sea of the Esta- 
blishment ; for, as is abundantly well known, no 
shape of nonconformity will stand a carriage for 
two generations ! The seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty conventicles,—I repeat it,—thrive 
or exist through the well-organised and energetic 
efforts of a multitude not three times the number 
of Roman Catholics in this island, and very little 
richer in proportion than they are. This mighty 
result is produced and supported after a manner 
analogous to that in which the coral reefs are 
formed in the Pacific Ocean, namely, the union 
of members, individually any thing but powerful, 
yet well directed towards the accomplishment of 
one given purpose! Allow me most respectfully 
to ask, why Catholics should not go and do like- 
wise? 

I will trouble you with only one instance more, 
and that shall be the present noisy and bustling 
Presbyterian Free Church of Scotland. Their 
numbers are not seven hundred thousand, many 
of them very poor; and yet they raised for reli- 
gious objects in the year 1847-8 the enormous 
sum of 221,5892., including the maintenance of 
one pastor for every 938 members! Mr. Conder, 
than whom no one can be better informed, states 
the salaries of Dissenting clergymen generally as 
ranging from 4501, to 600/, per annum; and the 
average he takes is 110/., which, divided amongst 
506 members, assigns rather more than four shil- 
lings per annum as the sum contributed by each. 
The Free Church of Scotland, as will be perceived, 
gives about six shillings each as the yearly cost 
contributed by each member. Your proposal, 
therefore, of twopence per week per family is 
much under either of these. In the name of all 
that is honest let something be done immedi- 
ately, ifit were only to demonstrate, by that argu- 
ment which all commercial nations understand, 
that we are in earnest ; and that our religion is 
the stone cut out without hands, which will one 
day till the whole earth! 

Believe me to remain, sir, yours very sin- 
cerely, MatTTrHEew BRripGes. 


Chester Hill House, Woodchester, 
4th October, 1849. 


MONEY PROSPECTS. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Str,—When deeply rooted and long-standing 
prejudices have taken possession of men’s minds, 
nothing short of continued and persevering efforts 
can remove them; and it is this consideration 
which induces me to address you on a subject 
which has occupied so many of your columns, 
but which, I am convinced, must, if any general 
reform is to be obtained, occupy many more. 
After what has been so ably written on the 
subject, it would almost appear superfluous for 
me to point out any of the multifarious and seri- 
ous objections to be shewn against the present seat- 
system of our London churches; but I will venture 
to mention some few points which, I think, have 
not been prominently brought forward. In the 


first place, one cannot help noticing that, as things 
at present exist among us, the one great note 
of the true Church is almost, if not quite, lost. 
What does our divine Redeemer give as the 
great distinguishing mark of his mission? Of 
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miracles He speaks,—of healing the sick, giving 
sight to the blind, making the lame walk ; 
but greater, far greater, miracle than all, pau- 
peres evangelizantur, ‘the poor have the gospel 
panes unto them ;’’—~such are his divine and 
1allowed words. But look around upon the 
churches of this city, and what do we behold ? 
lake, for instance, one of the largest churches, St. 
Mary’s, Moorfields; in a small space under the 
organ-gallery, and which will not contain a tithe 
of the thousands of poor belonging to the dis- 
trict, these children of the Charch, so dear to the 
heart of Jesus, are compelled to stand, while 
from a pulpit at the extreme end of the building 
a gospel is preached, which it must be physically 
impossible for them to hear; while the vast ma- 
jority, who are of course quite unable to enter the 
sacred edifice, are not even present at a sermon. 
Perhaps this may be an extreme case, but others 
are very nearly as bad. I ean say, from expe- 
rience, that in the free seats at Our Lady, St. 
John’s Wood, the sermons can often only be 
heard (so to speak) piecemeal; and I am con- 
vinced that it is impossible for uneducated and 
ag people to have that facility for connecting 
y a mental effort half-heard words and de- 
tached sentences, which exists with many among 
the more educated classes; therefore any ad- 
vantage in point of hearing should surely be 
given to the former; more especially when we 
consider, that ten or twelve hours’ daily bodil 
work during the live-long week must do much 
towards incapacitating a man for mental exer- 
tion; nor can we be surprised that those whose 
religious feelings are not very strong should 
preter spending an hour in rest at home, to sit- 
ting, or more probably standing, in church, while 
a sermon is preached of which they cannot hear 
sufficient for it to be intelligible to them. 
Another point which seems to be quite over- 
looked is, that the Church in England holds, or 
should hold, a missionary position ; her clergy have 
the title of *‘ missionary priests ;” and yet where 
is the missionary work? Instead of the ehureh- 
doors being thrown wide open, to receive the 
poor wanderers who wish to enter the sacred 
precinets, every applicant is stopped by a de- 
mand for money ; instead of going into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compelling them to come 
in, obstacles are placed which prevent their at- 
tempting to approach the truth; and of those 
alien from the fold, few but the careless sight- 
seers, who pay their shilling for their Sunday’s 
amusement, are ever seen within our churches. 
Where is the missionary work’ Ask those 
who know the many converts, both rich and 
poor, who have lately embraced the Catholic 
faith, how many of them were converted to the 
Church by the Church? Few, very few.” Among 
the higher classes, studies, and investigations, 
and prayers, out of the Church, have been the 
means by which in most cases God has prepared 
them for the great grace which He has given 
them; while among the poor, the society of a 
Catholic fellow-servant, the lodging in the same 
house with Catholics, or the being present during 
the visit of the priest at the deathbed of some 
Catholic neighbour, or some similar event, will 
generally be found to have been under God the 
cause of conversion. That which in other mis- 


* I of course except the crowds of converts made 
during the retreats given by religious, when the churches 
are entirely free. 
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sionary countries is the great means of conver- 
sion, and always has been from the time of the 
Apostles, I mean, the preaching of the Gospel, 


is here almost powerless, every obstacle being | 
thrown in the way of the great masses ever 


hearing it. Who can tell what, with God’s 
blessing, might be the result in this city of ours, 
were our churches accessible to those without the 
fold? were there no barriers, no enclosures, no 
demands for money at the ddéors, which drive 
away those who fain would enter in, or who, 
should they pass the portals, and yet belong to 
the immeasurably largest class of mankind—the 
poor—tind themselves thrust into a dark, crowd- 
ed, unwholesome corner, under a gallery, where 
either seeing or hearing is all but impossible? 
Indeed, the missionary character of the Church 
in England seems to be almost ignored by most 
English Catholics; we constantly hear people 
talk as if our churches were simply and solely 
intended for the use of the Catholics of this or 
that locality, and as if they had no idea that the 
clergy had duties towards heretics as well as 
towards the faithful over whom they are placed 
by God; as ifthe conversion of heretics were a 
merely accidental circumstance, and not one of 
the great duties of an apostle and a missionary ; 
as if the commission had not been given to preach 
the Gospel to all men, but only to those who 
have heard it trom their childhood, or to those 
who by external causes have been drawn to the 
Church ; while surely it is rather our duty, by 
affording every facility, by even holding out 
every lawful attraction, by using every innocent 
wile, to draw all men to the Church, to call ald, 
faithful or heretic, Jew or Greek, to hear the 
glad tidings of salvation, Again, within the last 
few years many noble and costly buildings have 
been raised to the service of Almighty God ; and 
although the rich have of course had a share in 
building them, yet in many cases, where painted 
windows and gorgeous vestments have been the 
ostentatious offerings of the wealthy, the main 
structure, the wood, stones, and mortar, the 
walls, roof, and pavement, have been obtained 
by the shillings, and often by the pounds, freely, 
generously given by the poor day-labourer, but 
which have been earned slowly and hardly, and 
almost with his lite’s blood. And at last, when 
such a church is finished and opened, is it not a 
shameful and frightful scandal, that these faithful 
children of the Church, who do so much, and 
sacrifice so much for her, should be thrust down 
to the western ends of long-drawn aisles, where, 
perchance, the altar-bell alone gives any indi- 
cation of how the Sacrifice proceeds, whilst the 
well-dressed heretic sight-seer, who pays his shil- 
ling for admittance, stalks past them almost to 
the gates of the sanctuary, and there gazes at 
his ease? J am sure that many of those who 
habitually frequent the poor-seats of our churches 
give to the church, without having any return for 
it, as much as they would have to pay for a seat 
in the ‘‘enclosure,”— doubtless their reward is 
in heaven ;—and perhaps the reward of some 
other folks is a * genteel seat’? (as the phrase 
goes) in church here below, for which they pay 
their price as for any other commodity. © Sup- 
posing even that enclosures were as necessary as 
their advocates would have us believe, surely 
some fair proportion of space ought to be appro- 
priated to the poor; but what is the fact? all 
our churches (except those of two or three mis- 





sions lately aenet are arranged on a totally 
different principle. In most districts the propor 
tion of poor to rich is as ten to one, and me in 
none is above half the church, and in ye few 
is nearly that space, given to the poor. Often the 
enclosures may be observed not nearly filled 
while for a great part of the poor it is physieally 
impossible to hear Mass, and this while Portions 
of the church are empty.* 

And now I wish to say a few words on what | 
conceive to be the only practical means of reme. 
dying these abuses; I mean, the introduction of 
chairs into our churches instead of fired benches: 
and I will first glance at one or two of the objec- 
tions made to ¢hairs. We are told that chairs 
are unsuitable to English feelings and habits, | 

villingly grant they are unsuited to those who 
would continue the present system; who adyo- 
cate the separation of classes ; who would rather 
take their place in church beside a man, whose 
behaviour may be scandalous—perhaps some mock- 
ing unbeliever, who, his usual haunts being closed, 
has come to make a Sunday theatre of the Chureh, 
—who would rather pray, if pray they can, beside 
such a man, let him but be dressed in a good coat, 
than beside the ragged-jacketed, toilworn son of 
Erin, who, faithful and true, pours out his whole 
soul in worship of his God ; but is it not a slander 
to call these English feelings? Then we are told 
that chairs are more inconvenient than benches, 
that moving them is so much trouble, &e. They 
may have certain inconveniences, every thing in 
this world has; but I doubt if benches have not 
as many: take, for instance, that which so often 
happens, when, after Mass has commenced, a 
whole row of people have to rise from their 
knees to allow some finely dressed lady or very 
stout old gentleman, who can never come in time, 
to pass to the seat at the end of the bench. 

Now, before we turn to the advantages of chairs 
it will perhaps be advisable to state clearly the 
system pursued with regard to seats on the Con- 
tinent, and here I refer especially to Belgium. 
The churches there are arranged in this manner; 
a bench is placed round the church against the 
interior walls, excepting, of course, the spaces 0¢- 
cupied by altars, confessionals, &c., and similar 
benches are placed at considerable intervals dowa 
the nave, perhaps a dozen or so ina large church, 
and generally two or three of them are close to the 
pulpit; these benches are quite free from payment, 
and are occupied by those amongst the very poor 
who wish to sit, although most of that class preler 
kneeling on the floor in other parts of the church. 
The great mass of the congregation use chairs, 
the charge for which is two centimes on week- 
days, and four or five on Sundays and holy days. 
Almost all can pay this without inconvenience, 
and consequently nearly all use chairs; benches 
are never paid for; and I must remark, that at 
the only continental city in which I have see 
all fixed seats in the churches, Liége, there is 
payment whatever for the use of them. | :, 

I cannot see why the above plan might no 
well be adopted in our churches here. Suppos'?é, 
for instance, the rates charged were a halfpenn} 
on week-days and a penny on Sundays; surely 0 


* Ihave been informed (I trust erroneously, and I men- 
tion it in hopes that it may be contradicted) that rs 
of St. George’s is open without payment at Hi 
or Vespers on Sundays, and that consequently 
who cannot pay sixpence or a shilling are never 
attend those services. 
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one can doubt that almost all would pay for chairs, 
and the amount collected by this means would be 
very much larger than that obtained by the pre- 
sent system, while the offertory collections would 
also, 1 am sure, much increase: they take place 
in Belgium at every service. ‘To shew that the 
receipts abroad are very considerable, I may men- 
tion that they are often farmed out to the persons 
who collect the payments for the chairs, who, 
in the great towns, usually pay a large annual 
amount to the church, and make a living by the 
seats into the bargain. A great advantage, to my 
mind, in chairs is, that when the services are over 
they can be cleared away and piled up together; 
whereas benches must alwayse encumber the 
church. I have never been present at “ The 
Stations of the Cross” in a benched church, but 
I cannot understand how this beautiful devotion 
can be at all properly managed in them; it cer- 
tainly must have a very ditferent effect from that 
which it has when solemnly performed by priest 
and people in a continental church, where the 
aisles are clear of encumbrances, Another ad- 
vantage of chairs has been touched upon before 
in The Rambler,—they enable fastidious people 
to choose their neighbours. I should have ex- 
pected that this consideration, of all others, would 
have made English Catholics hail their introduc- 
tion with joy. Chairs also afford a great facilit 
for the collection of the Offertory. I believe 
aim right in saying (should I be mistaken, I shall 
cheertully thank any body who will correct me) 
that the use of fixed benches cannot be traced to 
a period much more distant than a century prior 
to the Reformation, and that their adoption was 
almost confined to those countries which were 
preparing to embrace heresy—England and Ger- 
many. 1 may remark, that I have been informed 
that the plan proposed by you of reserving a place 
in church for the filthily dirty is acted upon in 
many French churches, especially the cathedrals. 

From the above observations it will be seen 
that what appear to me to be the principal objects 
which we should endeavour to obtain are, free 
entrance and free access for all persons to all 
parts of the church, except the chancel, chapels, 
&c., a few benches for the very poor, especially 
for cripples, and chairs at a low rate for all the 
rest of the congregation. ‘To this I would add 
the offertory system, fully carried out, and a con- 
staut inculeation of the great and fundamental 
obligation of supporting one’s own church and 
one’s own pastor, a duty which Ihave heard, with 
much surprise, disputed by many English Catho- 
lics, who seem utterly ignorant of the divine right 
which those clergy who are appointed by God 
immediately over them have to support and pay- 
ment at their hands, in a manner which no other 
clergy or churches have, and who are in the 
habit of making private presents to the priests 
whom they may have chosen for their directors, 
often not the priests of their district, while they 
neglect to contribute any thing, or contribute 
most sparingly, and as a secondary consideration, 
to the support of their own pastor by the ancient 
and apostolic method. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ; = 





BIBLE CONTROVERSY. 


(Is inserting our correspondent’s letter, we must 





meaning of our expression that “texts are of 
scarcely any use except to puzzle.” This is meant 
to apply to heretics, for the puzzling of whom texts 
are of the greatest value. An argument in favour 
of the necessity of an authoritative interpreter, 
based. on the hopeless confusion or indefinite 
theorising which is the inevitable result of any 
attempt to prove the great Christian doctrines to 
the individual judgment from the words of Seri p- 
ture, is a most able means for the conversion 
of unbelievers. But that, ordinarily, Bible con- 
troversy succeeds in proving doctrines to the 
independent judgment, we entirely disbelieve. 
Both truth and error, as a general rule, are con- 
veyed to the mind by other sources, Almighty 
God did not give the Bible to be the means 
of converting the world; and as He does not 
think fit to employ it, ordinarily, for the con- 
vincing of Protestants and infidels, so (we truly be- 
lieve) He does not, except in a few cases, permit 
his sacred words to be the source from which the 
deceived mind actually draws, by perversion, its 
errors. False doctrines are received into the 
mind through some purely human or diabolical 
agency, and their propagators only go to the 
Bible in order to bolster up their cause with 
texts. 

The Scriptures, let it not be forgotten, were 
addressed to the Church ; and to the Scriptures, 
Catholics, and Catholics alone, can go with any 
right to expect instruction and edification. And 
it is for this purpose alone that almost every 
one of the authorities whom our correspondent 
cites uses the expressions he alludes to, Surely 
our correspondent does not conceive that the Ca- 
techism of the Council of Trent is addressed to 
heretics. It is the teaching of the Church, ad- 
dressed to her own children, And, in like man- 
ner, when we see our Lord and his Apostles 
appealing to the Old Testament in arguing with 
the Jews, it must be remembered that the Old 
Testament belonged to the Jews, just as the Old 
and New Testaments together now belong to the 
Catholic Church, and to her alone. The Jews 
were the elect people of God, and an argument 
drawn from the Old Testament, and addressed 
to them, was just like an argument from the 
Bible urged by Catholics to one another in dis- 
cussing questions of doctrine or morality not yet 
authoritatively defined by the Church ; and was 
as dissimilar to a modern anti-Protestant Bible 
controversy as can well be conceived.— Ep, 


Rambler. | 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Srr,—Allow me to call your attention to a few 
propositions from an article in the Rambler for 
October, entitled “‘ Bible Controversy and Bible 
Reading,” which appear to be not only false in 
themselves, but also highly unfit to be maintained 
in this country, as tending to confirm Protestants 
in their prejudice against what they call the Serip- 
ture-phobia of Catholics. . 

Your reviewer says (p. 383): “ Bible contro- 
versy is radically valueless as an instrument for 
the discovery of truth. ‘Texts are of scarcely any 
use except to puzzle.” 

The exercise of reason on the Bible alone can 
never lead a man to faith, or the full certainty of 
the truth; for faith is a gift of God, given generally 
only through the Church, But study, contro- 
versy, criticism, are all instruments for the dis- 


vbserve that he seems to have overlooked the | covery of truth, which often lead a man to re- 
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cognise the Catholic doctrines as proved to such 
a high degree of probabilit , that he has no dif- 
ficulty in acknowledging the authority of the 
Church, when he sees that after all, on whatever 
point you examine her closely, she has so much 
to say for herself. : 

Again: ‘ An attempt to convert a heretic, by 
proving to his private judgment that the doe- 
trines of the Council of Trent are to be found in 
the Bible, is based upon a dogina which directly 
contradicts the Catholic religion itself.” Private 
judgment has its own sphere, and in this sphere 
is supreme. Its office is to recognise the depo- 
sitary of divine revelation, and its infallible au- 
thority. Before you can convert a heretic you 
must convince his private judgment that the doc- 
trines of the Council of Trent are true; your 
arguments must vary according to his frame of 
mind; some will be convinced by being shewn 
that so many of the reputed corruptions of Rome 
may be explained by the theory of developments, 
that there appears to be fair ground for trusting 
her on all other points. This is Mr. Newman’s 
lan. Others will be convinced from being shewn 
historically what have been the effects of the 

‘atholic doctrine on the mind, on the heart, on 
society. ‘This is the plan of Lacordaire’s Con- 
ferences, and of Balmez’s celebrated work. Others 
by the consideration of the notes of the Church, 
as Milner’s End of Controversy. Others from 
Scripture alone; for this class of persons Bishop 
Hay wrote his Sincere Christian ; Bishop Wise- 
man his Lectures on the Eucharist ; and all the 
well-intentioned men (and women) whom your 
reviewer so unreasonably censures have contri- 
buted their mites. It is not easy to see how a 
dogma can be involved in the choice of means to 
convert a heretic ; it is simply a question of pru- 
dence, how we shall best prevail on him to pre- 
sent himself betore the priest, and claim the gift 
of faith from the hands of the Church. 

He says in the same paragraph that neither the 
Apostles, nor the primitive Christians, nor the 
doctors of the Chureh, nor the Council of Trent, 
adopted this system: the reverse is true. 

In Matthew xxii. 29, our Lord proves to the 
heretical Sadducees the dogma of the resurrec- 
tion by a controversial argument from Scripture. 

St. Paul (Acts xvii.) reasoned with the Jews 
at Thessalonica out of the Scriptures, explaining 
and insinuating that Christ was to suffer and rise 
again. 

St. Luke (ib.) praises the Bereans, because 
they looked into the Scriptures to verify St. 
Paul’s arguments. 

Apollos (Acts xviii.) with much vigour con- 
vinced the Jews openly, shewing by the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus is the Christ. 

















St. Cyril of Jerusalem tells the catech 
not simply to believe him, unless he eee 
he tells them from the Scriptures, what 

St. Athanasius’ orations against the Arians 
scarcely any thing else than Bible controve 4 

In the middle ages, St. Ouen says of St, Fi, 
that he reclaimed several heretics, “erat enim a 
in studio scripturarum subtilissimus ;” fop he had 
minutely studied the Scriptures; and of coy 
used them in controversy. = 

The Council of Trent orders that in «4 
tionibus”’ controversies the Vulgate should be 
held as an authentic version of the Seri ures 
The Catechism of this Council is nothing but a 
elaborate scriptural proof’ of all its doctrine 
addressed, I suppose, not to the eyes or nose 
but to the individual reason or private judg. 
ment. 

After all, there is a grace attached to the words 
of Scripture, which not only goes to the heart 
but also enlightens the intellect of the hones: 
inquirer. The Bible is something more than q 
books of prayers and meditation. Tertullign’s 
objection to Bible controversy is perfectly reason. 
able ; for when the audience is Catholic, i.e, is in 
possession of the truth, and not in the position of 
an inquirer, you cannot add to its faith, though 
you may possibly destroy it, by Bible controversy, 
At the time of the Reformation again, nothing 
did more mischief than these publie disputations, 
But now the case is changed. Trath is no lon 
in possession: error has the pulpit, the schools, 
the lecture-rooms ; then we had every thing to 
lose, now we have every thing to gain: the mul- 
titude are still inquirers; and, as Tertullian says 
(De Pros. xv.), how ean we possibly speak to 
them and argue of the things of the faith, except 
from the records of the faith? Besides this, the 
experience of 300 years has rather cooled the con- 
fidence of the better informed Protestants in the 
Bible only ; many of them suspect very strongly 
that after all the Bible is for us. 

Allow me to conclude with proposing the fol. 
lowing dilemma :— 

Your reviewer means, either that Scripture, as 
interpreted by individual reason, is not the ult- 
mate test of truth—and this is a truism as old as 
the hills. 

Or that scriptural controversy is of no use 
whatever as a preliminary means of discovering 
the truth, before we have come to the certainty 
of taith—and this is certainly a mare’s nest; but 
unfortunately, diametrically opposed to the unl- 
versal practice of the Catholic Church. 

Hoping that you wiil be able to find a place 
for this in your next number, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, P. 
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CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
ANNUNCIATION, WOODCHESTER, GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE. 

On the 10th ult., the church just built by Mr. 

Leigh at Woodchester, near Stroud, was conse- 

crated by the Right Rev. Dr. Hendren, assisted 

by the Right Rey. Dr. Ullathorne, and a consi- 
derable number of Catholic clergy of the Western 





District. The church is attached to a house of 
the Passionists, who are about to build a mona 
tery adjoining, so soon as they can raise the ne 
cessary funds. he 
A Spiritual Retreat was commenced on ! 
Sunday afternoon by the Rev. Father Ignatys 
who succeeds the late Father Dominick as *™ 
vincial of the Passionists in England. Father 
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Ignatius preaches with a simplicity and fervour 
which promises the best results for the mission. 
Already many converts have been made by the 
Passionists since they first came to Woodchester. 
They wear the habit of the Order, and the sight 
which was presented at the Consecration was such 
as has never been witnessed among the hills and 
valleys of Gloucestershire for 300 years. The 
population of Woodchester is remarkably dense 
for a country neighbourhood, the surrounding 
vales being crowded with cloth-mills and other 
factories, while every species of Protestantism has 
hitherto thriven undisturbed among them. It 
will be a matter of deep interest to watch the 
progress of such an Order as that of the Passion- 
ists in such a spot, and under such circumstances, 
while it requires but little exercise of faith in 
the Divine power of Catholicism to anticipate 
results the most happy and consoling from their 
labours. 

The church itself, built from the designs of Mr. 
Charles Hansom of Clifton, is one of the best 
churches erected in modern times, and will ac- 
commodate from 500 to 600 persons. It is in the 
style of Tintern Abbey, with portions of a some- 
what later date. The general proportions of the 
building are admirable ; the details are at once 
effective and simple ; the carvings and decora- 
tions are few, but are so judiciously disposed as 
to relieve the church of all appearance of baldness 
or meagreness ; and above all, the churci: has cost 
an extremely moderate sum. 

Several of the windows contain painted glass, 
by Wailes of Newcastle, and are the best we 
have seen of his execution. ‘They present a re- 
warkably pleasing harmony of colour, and the 
figures are as good as can be expected while the 
present system of employing painters of an in- 
terior class is continued. A good painted window 
cannot be looked for until far higher sums are 
given for painted glass than is now even thought 
of. The channel and a side chapel, dedicated to 
the Forty Martyrs, are elaborately painted and 
gilt, by Souter of Birmingham. The effect of 
the decorations of the root, the high altar and 
reredos, and the screens, is excellent, being both 
rich and chaste. ‘The rest of the painting is 
somewhat deficient in repose and breadth, and 
interferes with, rather than assists, the architec- 
tural efiect. The screens (of which there are two), 
setting aside the debated opinion of their use, are 
the most elegant we have seen. 

The most striking feature in the church, how 
ever, is a large picture of the Day of Judgment, 
above the chancel arch, by Mr. Henry Doyle, 
displaying much genius and skill, and promising 
still better things from the young artist’s pencil. 
In the middle sits our Blessed Lord on his throne 
of judgment ; on one side of Him kneels our 
Blessed Lady, as representative of the Saints of 
(rospel times, and on the other St. John Baptist, 
representing the Saints before the coming of 
Christ. Above are the choir of Angels, and be- 
low, on either side of the arch, are the redeemed 
and the reprobate. 
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Altogether, though of course there are minute 
points of detail on which there will be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to their beauty and their pro- 
priety, the church is highly creditable to the 
artist’s knowledgo and good taste, and to his 
judgment in making the most of his means. And 
were every large Catholic landed proprietor to 
follow Mr. Leigh's example, the face of England 
would soon indeed be changed, 

We must add, that no payment of any kind is 
made for seats, and no money is taken at the 
doors, nor are there any distinctions between 
rich and poor. Part of the church has benches 
and part is left free, or has chairs, 


LETTER OF HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL 
FRANZONI TO THE REV. FATHER PAGANI. 
| The following letter has been handed to us for publica- 

tion by the Very Rev. Father Pagani.—Ed. 1 ablet. | 
Rev. Srr,—As soon as I received your letter of 
the 9th instant, signed by you and by your con- 
sultors, Dominic Ceroni and Peter Bertetti, I 
hastened to present it to his Holiness, after hav- 
ing perused its contents agreeably to your wishes, 
I did so without any delay, although your letter 
had for its primary object to prevent a fact al- 
ready consummated by the publication of the de- 
cree which regards the two onan works of Ros- 
mini. And I felt great pleasure in so doing, that 


the Holy Father might know the sentiments of 


full and entire dependence on the authoritative 
tribunal of the Apostolic See by which both you 
and the priests under your charge are animated ; 
and the Holy Father not only has vouchsafed 
kindly to receive the said letter, but also has ex- 
pressed himself pleased with the laudable senti- 
ments contained therein, no less than with the 
humble submission with which the author of the 
said works received the decree concerning them. 
Such being the case, I feel sincerely grieved for 
the affliction which you and your brethren must 
have endured on account of so unpleasant an 
event, but at the same time exhort you all to 
comfort yourselves in the Lord, who will not fail 
for this reason to bless your apostolic labours in 
behalf of souls, but will Ae ww turn to their 
greater profit this same event, in consequence of 
the edifying submission to, and dependence on, the 
authority of the Church, of which your Institute, 
as well as its celebrated head, now gives a salu- 
tary and illustrious example. 

In the full hope, therefore, that both you and 
your brethren, far from being discouraged by 
what has happened, will rather redouble their 
zeal, in order to continue to reap abundant fruits 
of coaversion in the kingdom whose salvation I 
have most at heart, [ pray God that He may deign 
to impart to you and to your reverend brethren 
every choicest blessing and consolation. 

CARDINAL Franzont, Prefect, &c. 


Naples, 20th September, 1849. 
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Historic Chronicle. 


Tne firmness and moderation of Pius the Ninth, 
the power of the Church, and the foolishness of 
Louis Napoleon, have been displayed in no dim 
colours during the past month, In September 
the Pope issued his long-expected motu proprio, 
giving, or rather confirming, to the Romans all 
that could possibly be given. It granted an am- 
nesty to all who could be trusted for the future, 
it conferred the widest municipal powers on the 
people, it established a State Council, and pro- 
mised every practicable reform. But it did not 
transfer the sovereign power to a Roman House 
of Commons, by giving to them the power of 
taxation. ‘The republicans of Rome, accordingly, 
and the red republicans every where else, toge- 
ther with all the guid nuncs of England, have 
spent the last few weeks in reviling Pius the 
Ninth. 

In Paris the battle of opinion raged the hottest, 
and in Paris the Pope has won a triumph which 
ought to open the eyes of every rational man to 
the mysterious power which dwells in the Pope’s 
religion, and which enables it to survive and 
conquer while all else perishes. M. Thiers first 
astonished the world by issuing an official report 
on the Roman question, which eulogised the Pope, 
accepted thanktully the motu proprio, and shelved 
the French President’s awkward letter. It was 
expected, however, that when the subject came 
to be discussed in the Chamber, either the Go- 
vernment would split, or a majority take part 
against the Pope, or the President would carry 
his wishes triumphant. In the debate, Victor 
Hugo, hitherto a moderate, attacked the Pope 
violently, and was answered by Montalembert in 
one of his most brilliant speeches, in which the 
most Catholic sentiments were interrupted with 
repeated rounds of applause; and after two stormy 
sittings, an immense majority gave in their ad- 
hesion to M. Thiers’ report. 

Next to the Papacy, the Mussulman power 
has attracted general European attention. The 
Emperor of Russia, in an insolent letter to the 
Sultan, demanded that the Hungarian refugees 
should be given up to him. The Sultan declined, 
and the Russian Ambassador instantly left Con- 
stantinople. The French and English Ambassa- 
dors backed up the Turkish Government, and the 
audacious tyranny of Russia is every where exe- 
crated. The quarrel may lead to a European 
war. Meanwhile, Bem and some others of the 
refugees have turned Mahometans, to ensure the 
friendship and protection of the Turks. 

In England the cholera has been diminishing 
rapidly, and has almost left London. The sani- 
tary agitation is happily not yet lulled, but re- 
form makes slow progress. A semi-Sabbatarian 
disturbance has been got up by a Post-Office 


regulation for sending country letters 

London on Sunda * which adds a ite eee 
London work, and diminishes the work in the 
country offices. A small fuss has also been made 
about a new two-shilling piece just issued ve 
called a florin, which does not bear the old absurd 
title of ** Defender of the Faith,” as one of the 
attributes of English royalty Many wiseaere 
believe the omission to be the work of the Catholic 
Shiel, the Master of the Mint. Agricultural ani 
financial reform meetings go on throughout the 
country, and produce small results, 

A new outrage has become common in Ireland. 
The tenants cut and carry off their crops illegally 
and so cheat the landlord, who has nothing to 
seize when his rent is not paid. Murder also js 
again commencing, and the potato crop has 
unquestionably failed to a considerable extent, 
Lord Roden, and two other Orangemen, have 
been dismissed from the commission of the 
for sitting in judgment on themselves, and refus- 
ing to grant inquiry into the affray at Dolly's 
— The Repeal Association has also been r- 
vived. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We should recommend our correspondent to lay his 
question before some one learned in the canon law, 











NOTICE 
To Subscribers to the Rambler. 


In order to meet the convenience of some of our 
Country Subscribers, who wish to receive their copies 
of the Ramsrer by post, and at as low a cost as 
possible, a Quarterly Edition of the Journal will for 
the future be issued, on the first days of January, 
April, July, and October, and comprising the current 
and two immediately preceding Monthly Numbers. 
They will be stitched together in one wrapper, and 
thus be sent by post for Sixpence only, in addition 
to the selling price of Four Shillings and Sixpence. 

Each Monthly Number of the Ramerer contain 
so large a quantity of matter, that three such nun- 
bers are nearly equal to two numbers of the ordinary 
Quarterly Reviews. The Quarterly Edition 
thus be by far the cheapest quarterly publication 
the kingdom, giving to its readers for 4s. 6d. nearly 
as much matter as others give for 12s. 

The second Quarterly Part of the Rampur, cor 
taining the Monthly Numbers for August, Septem 
ber, and October, is now ready, and will be for- 
warded on application to the Publisher, or by any 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 
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